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Tue event of the week is the actual beginning of the trials of the 
rioters, under the Special Commissions ; the Judges having entered 
upon their duties in Staffordshire. Thus far the conduct of the 
investigation has been marked by thorough decorum: the law has 
been well and temperately expounded, while the right of discussion 
has been recognized by Chief Justice Trypan in terms ‘almost as 
emphatic as those previously employed by Lord Chief Justice Den- 
man. Sir Nicnonas Tinpat’s charge to the Grand Jury was distin- 
guished by a clear and untechnical manner. He explained, in a mode 
that may be practically useful, not alone to the Grand Jury to whom 
it was addressed, but also to the people of the country who are so im- 
mediately concerned, what really is the law of combinations. Work- 
people may combine to raise or maintain wages, but they must not 
compel others to act with them. The law is fortunately in har- 
mony here with common sense ; and the Judge’s charge, circulated 
by means of the press, may help to enlighten the restless and not 
very well-educated people of Staffordshire, and tend to prevent a 
recurrence of disorder—the best office of criminal justice. But 
the Judge went beyond even the popular explanation of technical 
points, and, unlawyerlike, reminded the people that the letter of 
the law will not suffice to keep a country in order. It is true that 
Sir Nicnoras’s admonition seems to point at “more bishop” ; 
but the principle of his position, that the maintenance of order 
must depend upon public opinion and the education of the people, 
and not upon mere penal compulsion, is excellent ; and its enunci- 
ation is not iil-timed, when the wholesale trial of prisoners simulta- 
neously with the pacification of the country might beget an undue 
reliance on dry law. The conduct of the prisoners themselves 
shows how little the terrors of legislation suffice to preserve dis- 
cipline. It will be remembered that the origin of the riots in 
Staffordshire was nothing but discontent at the rate of wages, and 
the consequent strike: Mr. Coorer, a Chartist lecturer, and others, 
seized the occasion of the people’s idle assemblage, and went 
through a brief course of lectures on general political prin- 
ciples: from that school the disciples went in a tumultuous 
mob, alarming people and damaging houses; they turned a 
Reverend Dr. Vaxe’s “ house out of windows,” made a bon- 
fire of his furniture, and at last set fire to the house, ter- 
rifying Mrs. Vaxx, destroying valuables and pilfering trifles, 
and crowning the outrageous “ lark” by intoxicating themselves 
with Dr. Vatn’s whisky: their orgy, however, was interrupted 
by the soldiers—they were arrested, imprisoned, and tried: 
and now, at the trial, the disciples of the political philosopher 
Cooper, the drunken sporters with Dr. Vaxs's goods, were 
ghastly-looking penitents, shedding tears. In the several stages of 
that little history there is no consistency: the actors could have 
proceeded with no deliberation, for one act did not flow rationally 
from the other. They had not been fitted by the commonest 
rudiments of education or practical information respecting the law 
of the land to execute the humblest duties of citizens in a political 
community. So far from performing the office assigned to the 
people by Chief Justice Tina, of maintaining the law through the 
force of public opinion, they could keep no discipline with them- 
selves—could not even carry on a consistent course of action for 
twenty-four hours. Those people wanted, more than punishment 
for criminal intentions, to be cured of ignorance which they invo- 
luntarily endure. 

The arrests of Chartist leaders, of which we in London were 
partly aware last week, belongs to the history of the late disturb- 
ances, and will probably lead to the investigation of a new branch 
of the subject. The prisoners hitherto seized and tried belong to 
two classes of the rioters—the turned-out workmen, whose sole 
object was an advance of wages; and the members of local Chartist 
bodies, who could not resist the opportunity afforded by the riots 
for a “demonstration.” The Chartists “ demonstrated” to no 
purpose : the people were not in the humour for abstract politics, 
and they preferred sticking to the question of wages: the Chartists 
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retired, therefore, from the useless effort, but not before many of 
them had been seized by the law. The strike died gradually 
away; every fresh riot depositing a few more prisoners in the 
crowded gaols. Throughout the tumult, one class of agitators had 
gone hither and thither, passing scatheless between insurgents 
and soldiers, prisoners and police: they were the central staff of 
the professional Chartists. Whether they avoided danger or it 
avoided them, certain it is that their safety was regarded 
somewhat iuvidiously, while the private soldiers of the force 
that they directed were exposed to retribution. The more vio- 
lent among them, however, betrayed the whole into certain tech- 
nical indiscretions; and the busy lawyer whom Government have 
sent down to Manchester has discovered that those persons may be 
brought within the scrutiny of a court of justice. Like the Trum- 
peter in the fable, therefore, these gentlemen, who incited to the 
struggle in which they mingled not, are now called to account. 
The history of their proceedings is the obscurest of all, but it most 
of all needs exploration. The appearances are, that on learning the 
excited and dangerous state of the people engaged in the turn-out, 
the political schemers went down to use them for their own pur- 
poses. If so, they are likely to be taught, in a sober and mode- 
rate fashion, that the fable of the Trumpeter still applies. 


The American papers last received give us the whole of the 
correspondence preliminary to the new treaty. The particulars of 
such negotiations are usually as uninteresting as the description of 
the preparations the day after the feast ; but in the present instance 
we are rather curious to see how such a remarkable negotiation 
was conducted. The bearing of the two chief persons is in the 
strongest contrast. Lord Asupurton is, as the Americans called 
him approvingly, frank and simple to the utmost extent: Mr. WeB- 
STER strains after effect, exercises much reserve, and exhibits a 
reluctance to relinquish some complication of the dispute. The 
English plenipotentiary behaves like one conscious of being in- 
trusted with full power, guided and strengthened rather than fet- 
tered by instructions, and aiming at one specific and final object, 
the settlement of the dispute: Mr. Wensrer, like one who will have 
a strict account to render, whose instructions are onerous and em- 
barrassing, and who has many and indefinite objects to attain, under 
some penalty—like one who has been told that all is left to him, but 
that he must be sure to make out the best case he can, not to yield 
this, to obtain that, not to relinquish another thing if he can help 
it, to squeeze out a fourth if he can. It must in justice be allowed 
that the two men stood in a different relation to the matter. Lord 
Asupurton was the representative of an imperial Government, 
quite capable of delegating sufficient powers, and having a para- 
mount interest in settling a troublesome dispute on broad prin- 
ciples: Mr. Wesster was the servant of a Government weak in 
itself, and therefore unable to transmit power: and he had to deal 
not simply with the great international question, but also with the 
local property of Maine—State property, tabooed against the 
handling of the Federal Government. To constitute him a suf- 
ticient negotiator, Massachussetts and Maine appointed seven 
commissioners, to eke out the complement of a plenipotentiary. 
Thus circumstanced, he frequently admits the propriety and 
justice of Lord Asusurton’s positions, and then interposes a 
‘“‘ but,” with the hint that there are “ insuperable difficulties.” Nor 
were those “ difficulties” imaginary. England and the Union felt 
the danger of not settling the international question, and were eager 
to do so; but with Maine the international question was secon- 
dary in importance to those of State property and the pri- 
vate property of citizens; and the Federal Government could 
not stir without Maine. England, therefore, really had the power 
to yield more. The question might have been debated on the 
“ rights” of either side till doomsday: Lord Asusurton was not 
sent out to prolong those two sets of arguments which never could 
have met, but to effect a settlement. The question for him to 
consider was, not how England's case could receive a further elu- 
cidation, which would not have advanced it a jot with a party that 
deny our premises,—but how the dispute could be brought toa 
close; and past experience plainly told that it was not by the idle 
reiteration of “ claims” or arguments, even if they were truisms 
or self-evident propositions. ‘The correspondence does not help 
those who pretend that the dispute could have been seétled in some 
other way. 

Lord Asusvrton has been blamed for his too great frankness— 
for making out a strong case and yielding. The setting forth the 
heads of England’s case was part of the task of displaying the 
question in its actual position, necessary to its final disposal. Lord 
Asueurton has set the example of treating a nation with as much 
respect and consideration as we treat a man—of discussing things 
with its representative, and not counterfeits or half-concealed 
truths. The reproach that lying, in some kind or degree, was not 
mixed up with his negotiation, is an opprobrium to our age and 
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country. It is not pretences, but solid things, that constitute the 
greatness of England : if negotiators were to do, as Lord AsHnuR- 
ToN did, deal with things not pretences, the solid power of Eng- 
land would be brought more often to bear, diplomacy could better 
afford to meet the eye of day, and we should not be hurried into 
wars before we know it. It must always be to the interest of two 
great countries to settle any difference upon the substantial and 
only accurate basis of things as they are, not on the issue of some 
diplomatic fencing between two officials—fencing, too, in secret. 
Perhaps Lord Asusurron’s success may make future diplomatists 
of the same mind. 

It is fabled that two brazen men were placed at the gates of Rome, 
east and west, and that when the Eternal City or its provinces 
were menaced with foreign aggression they began to throw a ball 
from one to the other. It is a pity that steam cannot effect some 


such contrivance for England, with its immense colonial territories, | 


menaced with frequent perils external and internal, yet, owing to 
distance and number, forgotton by England herself until at the 
point of extreme danger. So it was with the United States, lost before 
people could believe the fact that loss was possible. The public 
were reminded of the existence of Canada by the din of rebellion. 
The present crisis in that same Canada, pregnant as it may be 
with momentous consequences, is scarcely bad enough to draw at- 
tention. We lately copied from the Colonial Gazette a masterly 
exposition of the state of parties in the colony, by a writer on the 
spot. He described the way in which Sir Cuartes Bacor had 
found himself acting with the Cabinet collected from all kinds of 
sources by Lord SypennAM—well enough suited to be the tool of that 
pushing and unscrupulous official, but without the confidence of 
the local Parliament, and unable to serve a Governor desirous of 
‘acting with the majority of the People’s Representatives. The 
writer predicted, that the first act of the approaching session would 
be to discuss a vote of no-confidence in that Cabinet : the same 
writer now informs us of the fulfilment of that prediction, and sup- 
plies an account of the position of parties in the midst of the fight. 
Of the two courses which he pointed out as open to Sir CHarxeEs 
Bacor in such an event—the formation of a government based on 
union of the Upper Canada Tories and Lower Canada French, or 
of one combining the Upper Canada Reformers and Lower Canada 
French—Sir Cuarces has chosen the latter. For the time, the 
offered concession has failed ; its tardiness, some personal consider- 
ations, and a soreness at the want of a general amnesty, appearing 
to be the causes of its rejection. But the offer is remarkable: 
the late Whig “and something more if need be,” Lord SypENHaM, 
rather kept the Upper Canada Reformers at a distance, or tied their 
hands, while his whole policy was to crush the French Canadians : 
the Tory Governor-General has made advances to the chief Re- 
former who withdrew in disgust from Lord Sypenmam, and has 
offered a share of government to the hitherto depressed French. 
Even failing at the moment of direct results, the offer cannot 
but have a happy influence, as testifying Sir Cuarnes Bacort's 
bona fides and liberal policy. He should not be prevented from 
consummating the popularity which he deserves, and dissolving the 
last mistrusts and difficulties, by a general amnesty. 

The Indian mail has come with important news. The imperfect 
telegraphic despatch betrayed Viscount Chronicle, with his rabid 





hostility to the Government that ousted his own, into a ludicrous | 
profits of the markets, 9,923/.; groundage on corn, 2,237/.; coal-duties, 


tissue of disparaging assumptions about Lord ELLensorovGn’s 
plans; assumptions to stand good for full ten hours! ‘The troops 
at Jellalabad and Candahar were ordered to move on Cabul, and 
the Viscount was in an ecstacy of contempt at the new instance 
of vacillation. Fuller accounts, however, make it clear that we do 
not even know what Lord Extennorovan’s plans are, and that 
his censor in London misinterpreted them before. The very ex- 
tensive preparations for an advance could hardly have been adopted 
on a sudden change of purpose, 2s a manufacturer might change 
his pattern on a countermand by return of post. It is asserted by 
all—by his enemies in the way of reproach—that Lord ELLen- 
BoRrouGH has pursued a system of baffling secrecy: how can we 
see through it here, if the prying civilians and intriguing military 
politicians of India cannot penetrate it? It was before said that 
Lord Exrensorovucu had ordered a retreat in October; and 
apologists were disposed to think that he was about “ réculer 
pour mieux sauter”: suppose that the troops were still to 
move homewards in October, the advance being preliminary to 
a better retreat? At this distance, with such palpable rebukes 
to hasty assumption, it would be wonderful that a practised politi- 
cian should risk his reputation to more than hypothetical specula- 
tions, were it not for the obvious desire of a desperate man to risk 
any chance of damaging an opponent even for ten hours, and by 
raising a noise and a pother about the present and the future—a 
turmoil of attack and defence—to withdraw attention from the past. 
So easy, however, is good John Bull, that he would be almost too 
sure to forget all about Patmerston and his misdeeds, if PatmEr- 
sTON only could believe it and be quiet. 

We do not hear any thing of the abdication of the Emperor of 
China: that, perhaps, is part of the important intelligence which 
was still said to be “expected”; coming, as the schoolboy says— 
tomorrow. It seems, however, that we are teaching the Chinese 
some notions of strategy; so far at least that they have succeeded 
in deceiving a party of British troops, and inflicting an unusually 
sharp blow, especially among the officers. 

















The Court. 


Tue life of the Court at Windsor this week has been unsually tran- 
quil. The only visiters besides the Dutchess of Kent, who came over 
daily from Frogmore, have been Lord Ashburton, the Earl of Aber. 
deen, and Count St. Aulaire, the French Ambassador: they arrived at 
the Castle on Tuesday, and left it on Wednesday. 

Prince Albert came to town from Windsor, on Saturday, and attended 
a meeting in the office of the Dutchy of Cornwall; after which his 
Royal Highness returned to the Castle in time for luncheon. 

The Queen Dowager, who came from Bushy Park to Marlborough 
House at the end of last week, was visited on Saturday by the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand of Austria, the Dutchess of Kent, the Dutchess, 
Prince George, and Princess Augusta of Cambridge, and the Princess 
Sophia. On Monday her Majesty proceeded, by the South-western 
Railway, to the seat of Lord de Mauley, Crawford House, near Wim- 
borne in Dorsetshire. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester is on a visit to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, at Alnwick Castle. 

Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar arrived at Marlborough House on 
Thursday, from Manchester; and at night he went on to Dover, to 
embark for the Hague. 


Baroness Lehzen, who for a long time filled a strictly confidential 
situation about the person of the Sovereign, having been the governess to 
the Queen in her youth, left Windsor Castle on the 23d of September, 
and Buckingham Palace on Friday last, for the Continent, on a visit to 
her friends in Germany. 

Dwarkanauth Tagore, who was recently invested with the freedom 
of the city of Edinburgh, was on Friday last admitted to a special in- 
terview with her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, at 
Windsor Castle, to take leave prior to his departure for Paris on his 
way to India. We understand that the conduct of the Queen and her 
Royal Consort was on this occasion marked by peculiar kindness, and 
that her Majesty signified her gracious intention of presenting Dwar- 
kanauth Tagore with her portrait, accompanied by ore of the Prince.— 
Times. 

The Queen has sent 30. and Prince Albert 20/. to the widow of 
Daniel Maclauchlan, who was killed by falling from a precipice on his 
way home from lighting a bonfire on Birman Hill, during the Queen's 
tour in the North. 





The Petropolis. 


In Marylebone Registration Court, on Wednesday, Mr. Alfred Austin 
confirmed an objection against the Duke of Dorset’s right to vote. The 
House of Commons, he said, had decided against the right of Peers to 
vote in the election of Members of the House of Commons, in 1699; 
and the House is the only appellate tribunal over the Registration 
Courts, so that its decisions must rule theirs. 

On the same ground, Mr. Austin allowed objections to the names 
of Lord Radstock, an Irish Peer, and the Earl of Dundonald, a Scetch 
Peer; as, not having seats in the House of Commons, they were entitled 
to the same privileges as British Peers except that of sitting in the 
House of Lords or at the trials of Peers. 

The Morning Chronicle lately stated that the Brentford District Re- 
form Society had undertaken to support the Liberal interest of the 
county at large in the Registration Courts ; but that they had failed to 
do so. Ina letter to the editor, the late Secretary of the Society says, 
that “they did not obtain from the whole county, (exclusive of the 
Brentford district,) the paltry sum of twenty pounds”; and therefore 
they could not interfere further. 


The statement of the income of the City of London, reported to the 
Court of Common Council some time back, has just been published in 
the papers. It shows a total of 85,0691. The principal items are, 


48,5211; metage-duty on corn, 11,920/.; brokers’ rents, 3,892/.; 
freedoms, 4,518/. The deductions are set down at 80,5991. ;—including 
salaries to officers, 37,416/.; repairs of public buildings, 5,379/. ; com- 
pensation allowances to deputy sea-coal-meters and others for abolished 
offices, 12,981/.; rentage on the Corporation estate by the Police Act, 
2 and 3 Victoria, cap. 94, sec. 57, 9,5001. The “ balance of profits” is 
4,4701.; the Income-tax on that amount being 1301. 7s. 


The accuracy of the accounts in some of the daily papers respecting 
the frauds in the Customs has been called in question: Mr. Hastings 
has denied his participation; a brother of Mr. Rolls has put fortha 
similar protest; and a newspaper has asserted the loss to the revenue 
to be nearer 50,000/. than 500,000/. The correspondent of the papers 
who furnished the accounts insists on his general and substantial cor- 
rectness ; but admits that where so much has been kept secret, errors 
of detail are unavoidable. He allows that Mr. Rolls was virtually exo- 
nerated; his fault being that he was cognizant of some frauds, but was 
restrained by a kindly feeling from giving information. Ina second 
letter, Mr. Rolls himself says, “Iam not charged with having beet, 
nor have I been, cognizant of any fraud.” 

The former writer, however, continues his statements, and puts forth 
the following, as another “ startling fact ”— : 

“ Within forty-eight hours of the period this article was written, and directly 
under the nose of the officials, an attempt has been made to defraud the revenue 
of from 300/. or may be 600/. A case marked V. M., brought by the Emerald 
steamer from Boulogne, consigned to a party named Mallict, was entered by 
Mr. Sylvester, of 65, Lower Thames Street, to be landed at a legal quay, by 
‘sight’ entry. The case remained in the warehouse until yesterday afternoon. It 
was then lowered from the silk-floor loop-hole into the cart of a carman named 
Robinson. A labouring man named May, who had been formerly employed . 
the legal quay by Mr. Wilson, the late Customhouse-clerk of Messrs. W. an 
D. Cordingly, was compelled by his necessities to ask pecuniary assistance from 
his late employers: being refused, he declared he would take an opportunity 
revenging himself, and this opportunity arose yesterday. In his capacity ot * 
jobbing-labourer, he observed the delivery of the case ; and suspicions being ex: 
cited by a tarpauling being thrown over it, he determined upon following the 
cart. ‘The carman observing this became confused ; when May, to establish the 








fact that something wrong was on the tapis, called in the assistance of t 
Police; and the cart, with its contents, was placed under surveillance, an¢ 
taken to the Bishopsgate station, being in the vicinity of the Excise Offic 
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Information was given to the Excise-officers; and the carman then admitted 
that his directions were to carry the case to Mr. Wilson, Grocer’s Hall Court, 
Poultry. The instruction was, in the event of the package being delivered at 
the warehouse of Mr. Wilson, to have returned by the carman a ‘ quaker,’ alias 
‘dummy,’ (already prepared, and since seized with the goods, ) to the silk-floor 
of Nicholson’s bonded warehouse; where an examination would have been 
made, and the ‘sight’ perfected.” 

In a letter to the Morning Chronicle, Mr. Sylvester begs it to be stated 
that he only acted as agent. 





The Councils of the Metropolitan Chartist Localities met in the Na- 
tional Charter Hall, in the Old Bailey, on Thursday, to revise a plan 
for the collection of funds for the benefit of the ‘‘ political victims and 
of better organization.” A motion was made for “ class-investiga- 
tors” to visit the localities once a week; but was objected to as likely to 
be deemed illegal; and it was withdrawn on the understanding that a 
new system of “collection-books” would be a sufficient check against 
fraud. 


At Marylebone Police-office, on Friday, and again on Thursday, 
Lord Frankfort appeared as the prosecutor of Alice Lowe, whom he 
charged with having stolen jewellery from him to a considerable amount 
of value, at his house, No. 17, Southwick Crescent, Hyde Park. There 
Lord Frankfort resides, with only a cook and a boy. According to his 
account, the girl called with one Fanny Mitchell, a hairdresser’s daughter, 
and an actress, some time ago ; and afterwards she came alone, on the 26th 
or 28th May, and said she meant to stay. He told her that if she did, he 
should not let her go very readily. She staid till the 28th July; and 
in that time never went out of the house. She wore jewellery of his, 
and he ordered dresses for her of Madame Davey and others in Regent 
Street. In his presence once she attempted to give Fanny Mitchell a 
blood-stone with a gold case, but Lord Frankfort forbade her. Mr. 
Adolphus, who appeared on behalf of Lowe, cross-examined the pro- 
secutor with a view to show that he had given the things to the girl. 
The counsel put questions respecting a fancied conspiracy in which the 
Queen or Lord Londonderry was implicated, to poison Lord Frankfort’s 
drink: he denied having suspected the Queen, but not the suspicion of 
Lord Londonderry ; and Mr. Adolphus said, he should be able to prove 
that Lord Frankfort was in such a state of mind as probably to have 
given the things and forgotten it. The prisoner was remanded till the 
15th instant. 

At Kensington Police-office, on Tuesday, Charles Ridley, who has 
been several times in custody upon charges of felony, was accused of 
having obtained, under false pretences, two printed books and a book 
of prints from Mr. William Henry Fielding, a gentleman of property, 
described as the son of the late Sir John Fielding, who was for many 
years a Magistrate at Queen Square Police-office. [Was this Sir John 
the son of Henry Fielding the novelist?] At six o'clock on Wed- 
nesday evening, according to the story told at the Police-oflice, Ridley, 
accompanied by another man, came to Mr. Fielding’s lodging at Chis- 
wick, and demanded to see him. He then attempted to extort money, 
151, under the threat which has of late been socommon. Mr. Fielding 
was much alarmed, and promised money next day; but the men would 
not leave the house without a pledge, and they took with them the three 
books—which were of a very objectionable description, but elegantly 
bound; and they were to be redeemed by his meeting the men at the 
Holland Arms public-house in Kensington. The scene made Mr. 
Fielding ill; and unable to attend himself, he sent his landlady, Mrs. 
Ford, who took a Policeman with her, and gave Ridley into custody, 
with the books in his possession. Mr. Fielding sent to the Police-office 
a medical certificate of his inability to attend, and Mrs, Ford appeared ; 
but the prosecutor himself being absent, the prisoner was discharged. 
The books were left in keeping of the Police. Before he left the office, 
Ridley took out a warrant against Mr. Fielding of the kind which he 
had threatened, alleging an assault on the night of the 27th September. 

James Weston, a lad fourteen years of age, was fined 10s. at Wands- 
worth Police-office, on Monday, for throwing a stone on to the South 
Western Railway, off the Wimbledon bridge; and in default of pay- 
ment, he was committed to prison for fourteen days. The practice of 
throwing stones from the bridge has become a dangerous nuisance. 

An inquest was held on Wednesday at Guy’s Hospital, on the body 
of Richard Crossby, a policeman on the London and Croydon Railway, 
who was crushed by one of the trains passing over him, on Monday, he 
having unaccountably stepped on the line, in the way of a coming train. 
A verdict of “ Accidental Death” was returned. 

Ann Briers, who entrapped Mr. Woolley of Bristol into a marriage 
with Mary Ann Morgan, as Miss Louisa Poole King, a young lady of 
fortune, has been visited in her confinement by the wife of a London 
tradesman who has long been acquainted with her family ; and according 
toa report in the paper, she has given an account of the origin of the con- 
spiracy— 

“Tt came into her head, in consequence of Mr. Woolley first mentioning 
to her the name of Miss Louisa Poole King. Some weeks ago, Mr. Woolley 
told her that he met Miss King in the street in Bristol, that he bowed to her 
in passing, and that she returned the salute with apparent pleasure: and he 
went on to say, that he was very much captivated with her, that he should use 
every means in his power to awaken a sympathetic feeling in her breast, and 
that he expected he should ultimately succeed in forming a matrimonial alliance 
With so accomplished and wealthy a young lady. It was subsequent to the 
above conversation the notion of practising a joke upon her brother-in-law came 
into her head ; and to effect her purpose, she wrote a letter to him in the name 
of Louisa Poole King, in order to create a belief in his mind that that young 
lady was enamoured of him, and that she was ready and willing to bestow upon 
the object of her affections her hand and heart. After she had written the first 
letter to her brother-in-law, she found that it answered the desired purpose, and 
that he was absolutely enraptured at its receipt; and from that moment a cor- 
Trespondence was concocted, which ultimately led to the matrimonial affair. At 
first she intended to have a ‘ bit of fun’ with her brother-in-law ; but finding 
that she had gone too far with the joke, she was afraid to divulge the real secret 
to him, and therefore carried it on until she effected the marriage between the 
parties.” 

The Bristol Mirror, however, hints at a different motive; saying— 
bd We understand that by the will of the late Mrs, Woolley, her sister, 
Miss Briers, is entitled toa certain sum of money on the demise or mar- 
riage of Mr. Woolley. If this be true, it may afford some reason for 
the extraordinary conduct of Miss Briers.” Itis said that Mr. Woolley 
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is so unfitted for business that he has dissolved partnership, and is about 
to leave Bristol. 








The WBrobinces. 

A public dinner was given at Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, on Tuesday, 
to Mr. C. R. Colville, M.P., Mr. E. M. Mundy, M.P., and Mr. J. 
Harrison, of Snelston Hall, by the Guardians of the Alstonfield and 

3rassington Gilbert Incorporations, as a demonstration of gratitude for 

services in resisting the abolition of Gilbert Unions. An immense 
marquee was erected for the occasion. Sir Henry Fitzherbert presided ; 
Mr. John Walter, M.P., and Mr. Ferrand, M.P., were among the 
guests, who numbered 1,080; 700 ladies viewing the proceedings from 
two spacious galleries. Addresses were presented to the chief guests, 
engrossed on vellum, framed and glazed. The speaking was copious, 
but not particularly interesting ; consisting mainly of general attacks 
on the Poor-law, and general praise of Gilbert Unions. Some rather 
equivocal statistics were broached: for example, the Reverend R. 
Pole said— 

On looking through the register of a parish. of which, he was happy to say, 
he was the pastor, he found that out of 126 baptisms there inserted, there were 
only seven which had been of children not born in wedlock. But since the 
introduction of the new Poor-law, the latter kind of cases had nearly doubled. 
In the parish in which he resided for ten years there was not one single blot on 
the baptismal register ; but since the new Poor-law Act came into operation 
there had been eleven cases of bastardy. Did not these facts of themselves 
furnish a sufficient reason why every honourably-minded man should oppose 
the introduction of so base alaw? [These statistics might simply prove that 
bastards are now less excluded from baptism than before. 

Mr. Mundy was !ed into an extraordinary personal sally against Sir 
Robert Peel— 

“T have a little piece of paper here from the Tamworth Union—Sir Robert 
Peel’s Union. The number of illegitimate children baptized from 1833 to 1836 
—a period of three years preceding the new Poor-law—was 49 ; the number for 
the same period after the passing of the act, namely, from 1837 to 1840, was 
98—just double. It is an extraordinary fact that such should be the case in 
the very place where resides the Prime Minister of England, that mighty man 
who upholds this Poor-law so vehemently. In Paisley, there were six cases of 
bastardy for a period before the passing of the measures; for twenty-one during 
a like period afterwards. Now, that is what I call bringing things home to a 
gentleman” (!) 

Mr. Walter said much on the subject of the Poor-law having gene- 
rated Chartism— 

His firm opinion was, that if the country had not been afflicted with this 
hateful law, and with the arbitrary functionaries whom it called into existence, 
they would have known nothing of the revolutionary spirit of Chartism: they 
would have had no such outbreaks of riotous and tumultuous mobs as had 
been lately witnessed ; but would have passed through their alternate cycles 0 
agricultural and manafucturing prosperity as they always hitherto had passed 
through them; reaping in common the benefit of their common prosperity, 
and alleviating by the exercise of Christian charity and benevolence towards 
each other the pressure of their common distress. ‘The chronology of the two 
events—the new Poor-law and Chartism—would bear him out in the convic- 
tion that the one sprung from the other. The company would recollect the 
great Yorkshire meeting of the working classes in May 1837, to petition for 
repeal of the Poor-law. At this meeting, Mr. Walter proceeded to say, 
200,000 persons were present: a motion for Universal Suffrage was rejected ; 
but another meeting was afterwards held on the same spot, to petition for 
Universal Suffrage. 

Mr, Ferrand rejoiced in his usual eloquence. 
substitute for the late mode of popular agitation— 

“ Oh, thet they [the working classes | would cease to follow those will-o’- 
the-wisps, those evil and designing men, who have no other motive for exciting 
them to rebellion than for the purpose of pocketing their pelf and growing rich 
upon their credulity; who tell them that they are prepared to stand by them 
in the hour of danger and lead them into open insurrection, but when the hour 
of danger comes slink from them like dirty dastards; villains with hearts as 
black as Satan, having not one spark of courage in their breasts, more despicable 
than the reptile which crawls upon the earth—traitors who would glut them- 
selves upon the blood of their victims, if it would put one sixpence in their 
pockets. * * * [trust they will know what I now say. What do they 
want? Is not the press open to them? At this present hour, is not the most 
mighty and influential paper in the world daily with its columns open to re- 
dress their complaints? Let any body of men of any town or city or village 
throughout the empire draw up a statement of their grievances and forward it 
to the editor of the Times, and their cause, if a just one, will be advocated with 
zeal and talents which render that journal an ornament to the country. Then 
there is the Standard, an evening paper, and the provincial Conservative press 
open to serve them; and [I would recommend al! those who wish to know the 
real causes of the distress of the country to read the last six numbers of Richard 
Oastler’s leet Papers.” 





He proposed a safe 


A very strange correspondence has been published, between Mr. 
George Wilson, the Chairman of the Anti-Corn-law League, at Man- 
chester, and the Duke of Cleveland; with a further correspondence 
between Mr. Acland, a lecturer of the League, and the Duke. The 
former portion we leave to speak for itself, copying it entire— 

THE LEAGUE TO THE DUKE. 
«* National Anti-Corn-law League, Manchester, 23d August 1842. 

“My Lord Duke—In an account of a meeting of your Grace’s tenants, 
which appears in the last number of the Mark Lane Express, you are reported to 
have warned your hearers against the doctrines of the Anti-Corn-law League, 
and to have said that it was madness to suppose the British farmer could com- 
pete with the foreigner without protection, and which protection was given to 
enable him to bear the enormous amount of taxation laid upon land at the 
close of the war. 

“The Council of the League believing that your Grace made such state- 
ments in the absence of correct information, and not with a view of misrepre- 
senting the facts of the case, take leave to forward you the accompanying 
tracts, proving— 

“ First, That the land, instead of being exclusively burdened, is more 
lightly taxed in this than in any other country; and 

“ Secondly, That the small amount of revenue derived from the land is due 
to the state as a commutation for the old feudal services. 

“ The Council venture to hope, that when your Grace shall have carefully 
studied these documents you will arrive at a different conclusion to that which 
appears in the report of the speech referred to, and that you will take the 
earliest opportunity of correcting the error. 

“ I have the honour to be, my Lord Duke, your Grace’s most obedient ser- 
vant, (By order of the Council, ) Grorce Wisoy, Chairman.” 

THE DUKE TO THE LEAGUE. 
“« 4th September 1842. 
“ Sir—I have received a letter which has followed me into the Highlands of 
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Scotland, signed George Wilson, in a public capacity, and accompanied by cer- 
tain documents, ae has filled me vith pn alton The writer = this 
letter styles himself the Chairman of the Anti-Corn-law League; and however 
despicable this faction has become in the opinion of the people of England, not 
less detestable for their false assertions than for their seditious and unconstitu- 
tional conduct, I could not have conceived that any one of its members could 
have had the boldness to lecture me upon what I am supposed to have stated 
at a private dinner in my own castle, given solely to my own tenantry, where 
not only no newspaper reporter was present, but no stranger whatever. As I 
do not read the Mark Lane Express, I know not what was there inserted, nor 
am I answerable for what it did insert; but for you asa stranger to write to 
me in a public capacity, venturing to lecture me for my private opinions be- 
cause they differ from your own, is a kind of impertinence which I treat with 
that contempt which it deserves. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

THE LEAGUE’S REJOINDER. 
** National Anti-Corn-law League, Manchester, 13th September 1842. 

“My Lord Duke—I am directed by the Council of the League respectfully 
to acknowledge the receipt of your favour of the 4th instant. 

“The Council deeply regret that your Grace should have received my letter 
in 90 unfriendly a spirit, and bave felt yourself justified in so strong an ex- 
pression of your feeling on the occasion. 

“ Your Grace will, however, permit the remark, that your observations upon 
the great public question of the day, and in censure of the League, had pre- 
viously appeared in two newspapers; and the Council, in the absence of any 
disclaimer or correction of such published report, felt justified in concluding 
the matter to he fairly open to public notice and to courteous controversy ; 
under other circumstances, indeed, interference with the promulgation of your 
Grace’s — to your own tenantry might have been objectionable. 

“ The Council do not consider it within their province to discuss your Grace’s 
statements concerning those whom you are pleased to describe as a “ despicable 
faction,” but strong in the conviction of the principles they are associated to 
erp and of the eventual and not distant realisation of their object, they 

ad hoped that the opinion of the people of England was not so adverse as your 
Grace appears to imagine ; and, notwithstanding your Grace’s very strong im- 
pressions to the contrary, take the liberty to hope your Grace is in error, and 
that they still retain the favourable opinion of their fellow-citizens, as at once 
their reward and encouragement. 

“Ihave the honour to be, my Lord Duke, your Grace’s most obedient 
servant, 

“ (By order of the Council.) GrorGE Wixson, Chairman.” 

Finding that the Duke would not come forth to vindicate his own 
opinions, the League turned their lecturer upon him, and Mr. Acland 
was sent to the neighbourhood of Raby Castle. In a letter dated 
“ Queen’s Head Inn, Staindrop, 29th September 1842,” Mr. Acland 
announces his arrival to the Duke— 

“ It has thus devolved upon me to proffer to your Grace’s tenantry such in- 
formation’ as may enable them, not merely to appreciate the soundness of prin- 
ciple and honesty of purpose which have ever characterized the efforts of the 
League, but at the same time to comprehend the suicidal tendency of the Little 
Trade system advocated by monopolists, and to understand that the question of 
Free Trade, as between the commercial and agricultural interests, is merely a 
question of rent as between the landlord and _land-renting portion of the com- 
munity. I trust your Grace will not take offence at this intimation of my pur- 
pose publicly to challenge the rational antagonism of intelligent opponents.” 

The Duke, however, did take offence, and his rage provoked the fol- 
lowing reply— 


CLEVELAND.” 


THE DUKE TO THE LECTURER. 
*« Raby Castle, 30th September 1842. 

“Sir—I received your letter last evening announcing your arrival in this 
neighbourhood, and the object of your mission. 

“TI have hesitated for some time as to whether I should answer your letter or 
not; and perhaps it would have been the wisest course to pursue merely to 
treat it with silent contempt ; as it is certainly not my intention, nor have you 
any right to ask me, to enter into any controversial dispute with you as to the 
nefarious designs or false doctrines promulgated for party objects, without re- 

to truth, by the anti-national party styling itself the Anti-Corn-law 
ague. 

“ It appears that you are the hired instrument of that party, ready to under- 
take any duty, however mean, ready to interfere, however unjustifiable that 
interference may be. 

“ I shall make no comment upon any public course you may think proper to 
pursue; and I have too great a respect for the laws and usages of my country 
to complain of you or any other person animadverting upon any part of my 
public conduct or upon any speech delivered by me in any public place or to 
any public assembly. 

“ But when you choose to make the allusion which you have done in your 
letter, to what passed at a dinner-table in my own private house, where no 
— reporter was present—where no stranger was admitted—where, in 
spite of any accurate information of what passed, you tell me that it is your 

uty to publicly contradict what you presume me to have stated in private to 
friends who were present, I tell you that such interference is not only con- 
trary to all usage, but must unjustiable, most reprehensible, and impertinent 
in the greatest degree. 

“J am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

“James Acland, Esq., Queen’s Head Inn, Staindrop.” 

This drew upon the Duke a very long letter from Mr. Acland, admi- 
nistering some very sharp rebukes, partly well put, and partly spoiled 
by false taste. We subjoin an extract or two— 


CLEVELAND. 


THE LECTURER TO THE DUKE. 

The Duke's Style.— In style it is sufficiently vulgar for the veriest plebeian 
in ‘ir Grace’s scullery; in character, ungentlemanly personal; in matter, 
replete with lamentable misapprehension or shameful misrepresentation ; whilst 
in its morale it is such as an honourable man would have scorned to pen. In 
a word, it is ungraceful, undignified, and unducal; as your Grace may live to 
feel when you shall have survived the newness of the dignity which has so 
recently befallen you.” 

The Natural Nobility of the League.—‘“ Your Grace’s allegations against 
the me of ‘nefarious designs,’ ‘false doctrines,’ ‘party objects,’ or ‘anti- 
national’ views, but prove you the reckless calumniator of a body of men en- 
nobled by nature far above the casual heritage of conventional coronets—a 
body of gentlemen who hold wealth to be no justification of an unprovoked in- 
sult, ache are at a loss to comprehend how title can excuse, even in a Duke, 
the unwarrantable charge of ‘impertinence.’ But possibly your Grace may be 
incapable of appreciating any thing beyond the beauty of an ermine, or any 
quality superior to that of a rent-roll.” 

Comparative Ability of Cleveland and Acland.—“ Your Grace is pleased to 
taunt me with being the ‘hired instrument’ of the League. It is true that 1 
am so; but 1 am far from considering that circumstance disgraceful; on the 
contrary, I glory in my occupation. It is of my free will that I battle against 
the corruptions of monopoly ; and it is my poverty, and not my will, which bows 
to the miserable necessity of being ‘hired’ in the service of the suffering and 
starving masses. It is by no means certain that your Grace, had you been 





born without the pale of hereditary succession to an entailed estate, could have 
found any man or body of men to have hired you in your years of maturity, as 
an available instrument for good. For my poor part, rather than intrust the 
advocacy of a great cause to your pen or tongue, I would have bribed you, and 
right liberally to play dummy against a brace of dowagers, or sleep until 
awakened by the pealing knell of defunct monopoly. In truth, the ability to 
provide for my family by an honourable effort to enable millions to provide for 
their families, is matter for great self-gratulation. The possession of such 
power is at once the source and guarantee of my independence. The mind 
with which God gifted me, enriched by an education generously bestowed by a 
father, who toiled the more that I might be rendered the more intelligent, con- 
stitutes an estate whose title your Grace can neither invalidate nor impeach, 
whose record is in the chancery of the Eternal, whose possession death alone 
can determine, and the due improvement of which will secure a reversionary 
interest exceeding calculation and enduring for ever.” 


To prove that the farmers of England are still, upon the whole, 
able to obtain “ fair remunerating prices” for their stock, the show of 
cattle at several fairs has been cited. At Brough Hill fair the show 
was very great, and the quality of the animals was excellent: but here 
a large quantity of Scotch and Irish bullocks were sold at about 30s, 
ahead lower than cattle of the like description and condition last year ; 
cattle of every description were lower in price than last year; and fat 
cattle were “ bad to sell.” At Penrith Fair, two-year old bullocks were 
eagerly sought after; and great numbers were sold at 61, 6/. 10s. 7I. 5s, 
and 7/. 10s. The demand for “ good buckend calves” was brisk most of 
them were bought at 10/., 11. 10s., 121, and as high as 13/. ahead, 
Fat cattle were lower in price. ‘“ Little business was done among the 
sheep.” A great deal of business was transacted at Bampton Fair; and 
here, especially among the sheep, “at fair remunerating prices.” Al- 
though, however, a great number of bargains were effected, prices were 
“a little down” at Egremont Fair. 


The opening of the Stafford Special Commission took place on 
Friday. The Judges, Sir Nicholas Tindal, Sir James Parke, and Sir 
Robert Mounsey Rolfe, were met by Earl Talbot, the Lord-Lieutenant, 
and other local authorities, at the railway station ; and they were ushered 
into the town in state. After going through the usual forms, the Court 
was adjourned till Monday. 

The business of the Commission began on that day. On the Bench 
and in the Grand Jury-box were a number of the most influential persons 
in the county: among them the Earl of Dartmouth, and Earl Talbots 
the Foreman of the Grand Jury was Viscount Ingestre ; and of the Jury 
were Viscount Sandon, Mr. Charles Adderley, M.P., and Captain Powis, 
whose name was frequently mentioned as taking active steps to pre- 
serve the peace during the late outbreak. 

In his charge to the Grand Jury, Chief Justice Tindal, after a gene- 
ral outline of the history of the late outbreak, expounded the law appli- 
cable to the subject— 

“ The first observation that arises, is, that if the workmen of the several col- 
lieries and manufactories, who complained that the wages which they received 
were inadequate to the value of their services, had assembled themselves peace- 
ably together for the purpose of consulting upon and determining the rate of 
wages or prices which the persons present at the meeting should require for 
their work, and had entered into an agreement among themselves for the pur- 
pose of fixing such rate, they would have done no more than the law allowed. 
A combination for that purpose, and to that extent, (if indeed it is to be called 
by that name,) is no more than is recognized as legal by the statute 6 George 
IV.; by which statute also exactly the same right of combination, to the same 
extent, and no further, is given to the masters when met together, if they are 
of opinion the rate of wages is too high. In the case supposed—that is, a 
dispute between the masters and the workmen as to the proper amount of wages 
to be given—it was probably thought by the Legislature, that if the workmen 
on the one part refused to work, or the masters, on the other, refused to em- 
ploy, as such a state of things could not continue long, it might fairly be ex- 
pected that the party must ultimately give way whose pretensions were not 
ounded in reason and justice— the masters if they offered too little, the work- 
men if they demanded too much. ; 

“ But, unfortunately for themselves and others, those who were discontented 
did not rest here. Not satisfied with the exercise of their own right to with- 
hold their own labour if they were discontented with the price they received 
for it, they assumed the power of interfering with the right which others pos- 
sessed, of exercising their discretion upon the same point: and accordingly, 
you will have numerous cases laid before you in which large bodies of dissatis- 
tied workmen interfered, by personal violence and by threats and intimidation, 
to compel others who were perfectly willing to continue to labour in their call- 
ings at the rate of wages then paid, to desist from their work, to leave the mind 
or manufactory, and against their own will to add themselves to the numbers 
of the discontented party ; than which a more glaring act of tyranny and des- 
potism by one set of men over their fellows cannot be conceived. If there is 
one right which, beyond all others, the labourer ought to be able to call his own, 
it is the right of the exertion of his own personal strength and skill, in the full 
enjoyment of his own free will, altogether unshackled by the control or dic- 
tates of his fellow-workmen: yet, strange to say, this very right, which the 
discontented workman claims for himself to its fullest extent, he does by a 
blind perversity and unaccountable selfishness entirely refuse to his fellows 
who differ in opinion from himself. It is unnecessary to say, that a course of 
proceeding so utterly unreasonable in itself, so injurious to society, so detri- 
mental to the interests of trade, and so oppressive against the rights of the poor 
man, must be a gross and flagrant violation of the law, and must be put down, 
when the guilt is established, by a proper measure of punishment. 

“ But, even without any evidence that combination is the object or purpose 
of the meeting, if a large body of the people assemble themselves together for 
the purpose of obtaining any particular end, and conduct themselves in a tur- 
bulent manner, either accompanied with acts of violence or with threats and 
intimidation calculated to excite the terror and alarm of the Queen’s subjects, 
this is in itself a riot, whether the end and object proposed be a just and legi- 
timate one or not. : There is another description of offence which 
will probably be submitted to your consideration—namely, the inciting and en- 
couraging large masses of the people by means of seditious and inflammatory 
speeches to commit acts of violence, and to break the peace. If such charges 
are brought forward, it must be left to your own good sense to distinguish be- 
tween an honest declaration of the speaker’s opinion upon the political subjects 
on which he treats—a free discussion on matters that concern the public, as to 
which full allowance should be made for the zeal of the speaker, though he 
may somewhat exceed the just bounds of moderation, and, on the other hand, 
a wicked design, by inflammatory statement and crafty and subtle arguments, 
to poison the minds of the hearers, and render them the instruments of mis- 
chief. He that addresses himself to a crowded auditory of the poorer class, 
without employment or occupation, and brooding at the time over their wrongs, 
whether real or imaginary, will not want hearers ready to believe and apt fol- 
lowers of mischievous advice. You will consider, therefore, the language that 
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is employed on such an occasion: if it consists of broad and bold assertion, un- 
founded in fact—if, in discussing religious topics, you find the speaker endea- 
vouring to be sprightly and facetious on those subjects which make wise and 
good men serious—if, instead of argument, he deals only in sneers and sarcasm 
—it will be for yourselves to say whether, under such circumstances, the party 
charged with the offence is an honest but mistaken man, or whether he is 
wickedly intending to bring the religion, laws, and government of the country 
into contempt, and to teach the hearers to despise all those institutions which 
it is their duty to hold in respect and veneration.” 

He then entered upon the explanation of some technical points. He 
expressed an earnest hope, that the administration of criminal justice 
under the Special Commissions would teach the guilty that punishment 
would follow crime; would teach those who were inclined to subvert 
the law that it was too strong for them, and that the honest part of the 
community, the lovers of peace and order, would unite with the autho- 
rities to put down the evil-doers with a strong hand— 

“T would, in conclusion, further suggest, that the effectual, and only effec- 
tual method of counteracting the attempts of wicked and designing men to un- 
dermine the principles of the lower classes and to render tliem discontented 
with the established institutions of their country, is the diffusion of sound re- 
ligious knowledge (in which there can be no excess) among those classes who 
are the most exposed to their attempts, and the educating their children in the 





fear of God, so that all may be taught that obedience to the law of the land | 


and to the Government of the country is due, not as a matter of compulsion, 
but of principle and conscience.” 
The counsel retained by the Crown for these trials, were, besides the 


| meeting in Manchester on the 17th August. 


Solicitor-General, Sergeant Ludlow, Sergeant Talfourd, Mr. Godson, | 


Mr. Waddington, and Mr. Talbot. 
In the first case, which occupied the Court for the remainder of Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday, twenty-nine prisoners, mostly young men 


or even mere boys, were tried for riotously and tumultuously assembling | 


on the 15th of August lust, and beginning to demolish the dwelling- house 
of the Reverend Benjamin Vale, at Longton, in the parish of Stoke: 
upon-Trent. The first witness was Mrs. Mary Anne Vale; who de- 
scribed the attack on the house— 

On the 15th August, she saw a mob approaching the louse, and immedi- 
ately proceeded to close the shutters, ‘The mob, however, reached the house 
Lefore she was able todo so. She was greatly alarmed, her husband not being 
at home. They demanded money and drink ; which at first she refused ; but she 
afterwards gave them her purse, containing 5s. or 6s., and desired the servant 
to give them some drink. ‘They then procecded to the study, and commenced 
destroying and burning the books and furniture. Some of them then went up 
stairs and set fire to several of the rooms; others followed the servant to the 
cellar with a sheet, which they set on fire; and they then commenced drink- 
ing whisky. Witness fled as soon as she saw the whole house in flames, and 
took refuge in an adjoining cottage ; when Jabez Phillips, one of the prisoners, 
came up and said, ‘* They were going to London to burn, and bring all things 
to their proper level.” 

Dr. Vale returned while the house was burning; but a friend pre- 
vented his entering it. The mob made a bonfire of furniture in front 
of the house, and were with difficulty stopped in their rough sport— 

“ When I saw the house on fire, (said George Bailey, a bricklayer,) I went 
to fetch the engine, and helped to work it and put out the fire. I saw Richard 
Wright, William Cartledge, John Williams, and Joshua Hurst, among the 
mob when I came up with the engine. Williams came to stop us from working 
the engine. He first set his foot on the hose, and then he borrowed a knife 
from Cartledge to cut the hose; but he was taken into custody before he 
could do it by Mr. Richard Cyples. I afterwards went into the house with 
the hose. I saw Hurst in one of the upper rooms throwing out the fur- 
niture to the mob to break up. I spoke to him, and asked what he was 
doing; but he made no answer. He and the others in the room continued 
to break up the furniture and throw it out. I saw Wright put a bed upon 
the fire in front of the house. I had known him before. I also saw Joseph 
Whiston, who was known by the name of Joco. I saw him take a piano and 
put it on the fire. Je said the Lord was at his side, and the flames would 
not hurt him.” 


One of the prisoners was detected in pilfering small articles, caps, scis- 
sors, and the like, and putting them in his pocket. The people who 
brought the engine were putting out the fire, when the military came to 
the spot, and several of the rioters were taken into custody. 

There was no evidence against two of the prisoners, Hollins and 
Jackson, boys ; and they were acquitted at once. The case for the de- 
fence began and closed on Wednesday. Various counsel appeared for 
the prisoners; andthe general endeavour of each was to show that the 
evidence was vague and did not bring the charge home to his clients— 
impugning the character of the witnesses as themselves heedless specta- 
tors of the destruction. Mr. Price, who defended Whiston aud Cod- 
clough, two of the most active rioters, without justifying their conduct 
sought to extenuate— 

It was shown that these persons were most of them in a state of intoxication. 
That there was a barrel of demoniacal spirit—whisky—found in the cellar ; 
and when they considered the ghastly, and he would almost say ghostly, coun- 
tenances of the half-starved wretches at the bar, they could easily imagine that 
such a stimulus applied to persons who were on the verge of starvation must 
have driven them into a state of temporary madness, rendering them in a 
great measure unaccountable for their acts. Unless they were satisfied that 
the evil intention existed beforehand, that the mischief was premeditated, the 
acts committed through egregious folly, or in a moment of temporary madness, 
it could not be rendered punishable under the present indictment. 

Mr. Lee, the advocate of three others, appealed to the mercy of the 
Jury— 

He called upon the Jury to consider the appalling position in which the 
unhappy men at the bar were placed: many of them were the fathers of fami- 
lies, who would be left in a state of utter destitution and misery by the convic- 
tion and banishment of these unfortunate men from their homes, their families, 
and the'r country, for ever. {The learned counselfhere became deeply affected, 
and several of the prisoners burst into tears and wept long and bitterly. } 

Mr. Allen exhorted the Jury to view the evidence with caution, and 
denied that a deliberate intention was proved against the prisoners— 

He would commence with the last of his clients, young Hurst. [The pri- 
soner, a diminutive boy, marked in the calendar “ eleven years old,” but who 
did not appear older than a boy of nine, was here ordered to stand up.] He 
would ask the Jury seriously, whether they believed that boy went to Dr. 
Vale’s house with the premeditated intention of demolishing and destroying 
his house? W hy, was it not the more natural inference that he went there to 
> see the fun”, and that he had no idea whatever of committing any destruc- 
ion? 

The prisoners were all found “ guilty” exceptone. The cases which 
followed on ‘Thursday were of minor interest; the charges being 





| arrested at Carlisle on Friday. 


couched in the form of indictments for “ stealing” or “ burglary,” as 
the violence of the rioters had partaken of one or other crime. 

The Cheshire Commission was opened, with the usual formalities, by 
Lord Abinger, Sir E. H. Alderson, and Sir Cresswell Cresswell, at 
Chester Castle,on Wednesday. ‘The calendar comprises the names of 
sixty-six persons, half of whom are indicted for the riot at Stockport 
Workhouse; and more prisoners have been sent in since the calendar was 
compiled. The Court was adjourned till next morning. 


Simultaneously with the arrests of Jeading Chartists mentioned last 
week, on account of some seditious proceedings at a meeting in Man- 
chester on the 17th of August, others occurred in various parts of the 
country. First, as was mentioned in our last Postscript, Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor was arrested at Highgate, on Friday, and Mr. Archbold 
Campbell, a bookseller, (or, according to another description, a coffee- 
shop-keeper,) and Chartist lecturer, in London. At Manchester, 
on Friday, nine Chartists were arrested—James and William Schole- 
field, James Leech, John Massey, Robert Ramsden, Thomas Railton, 
Christopher Doyle, James Elison, and John Norman, They were 
placed before the Magistrates, and remanded, with the exception of 
William Scholefield, who was liberated on bail. The Reverend 
William Hill, editor of the Norilern Star newspaper, was arrested at 
Leeds on Friday, on the same charge of seditious conspiracy at the 
At Mr. Hill’s office a 
refusal was given to the application to search for papers ; and the police, 
not being provided with a warrant, admitted their inability to make a 
forcible search. Mr. T. B. Smith was apprehended on the same charge 
as Mr, Hill. George Julian Harney, a bookseller of Sheffield, and R. 
Otley, of the same town, were arrested there on Friday or Thursday. 
Bernard M‘Cartney, a Chartist lecturer, was arrested in Liverpool on 
Thursday. James Arthur, a bookseller and Chartist lecturer, was 
Campbell, Hill, Harney, Otley, and 


Arthur, were placed before the Manchester Magistrates on Saturday, 


} 








and remanded till Tuesday. Bernard M‘Cartney had been examined 
with the Manchester Chartists, on Friday. 

The prisoners, their number increased to twenty, were again brought 
before the Manchester Magistrates on Tuesday. Mr. R. Brandt stated, 
that they were charged with “ unlawfully conspiring together to excite 
her Majesty’s subjects to sedition and disaffection against the laws of the 
realm, and to cause insurrections, riots, tumults, and illegal assemblies, 
and by force, violence, and intimidation, to prevent certain of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects from following their lawful occupations, or to force 
them to depart therefrom, and generally to disturb the peace of the 
Queen.” He gave an outline of the circumstances which gave rise to 
the charge— 

On the 17th August, there appeared on the walls of Manchester a pla- 
card headed “ The Executive Committee of the National Charter Associa- 
tion,” addressed * to the People,” and calling them “ Brother Chartists.” He 
proposed to show that the defendants, every one of them, were cognizant of 
this document ; that they approved of it, and were desirous to publish it, and 
to act upon it; and he must say, that more dangerous, more bloodthirsty sen- 
timents, as it appeared to him, could not be expressed than were contained in 
that document. When that placard appeared, the authorities were, of course, 
exceedingly anxious to ascertain whence it emanated. ‘The printer, bold 
enough certainly, put his name to the paper: it was found that it had been 
printed at the premises of a man named ‘Turner: a copy of the bill, on which 
there were manuscript alterations marked, was found there; and it was clearly 
traced home to some of these parties. It was found that this did really ema- 
nate from what was called “ the Executive Committee of the National Charter 
Association.” All the defendants, he believed, were connected with this Asso- 
ciation as delegates, and two of them held official situations in that Association. 
The defendant Leach was not only one of the Executive Committee, but he 
was also President of the Association. The manuscript corrections on the 


him. | printed copy were in the handwriting of Peter M‘Douall, [not in custody}; 
At this time there were about four or five hundred persons present. | 








John Campbell was Secretary to the Executive Committee; Leach and Schole- 
field had the placard posted at their own doors. Mr. Feargus O'Connor was 
present at the meeting on the morning of the 17th of August, in Mr. Scholes 
field’s chapel ; at which the following resolution was passed—* That while the 
Chartist body did not originate the present cessation from labour, this Con- 
ference of Delegates from various parts of the kingdom express their deep 
sympathy with the working-men now on strike; and that we strongly approve 
of the extension and continuance of the present struggle till the People’s 
Charter becomes a legislative enactment, and decide forthwith to issue an ad- 
dress to that effect, and pledge ourselves, on our return to our respective lo- 
calities, to give a right direction to the people’s efforts.” Mr. O'Connor, the 
sole proprietor of the Northern Star, agreed to publish the resolution in that 
paper. Mr. O’Connor pointed out the illegality of the address; but subse- 
quently he agreed to publish it in the Vorthern Star, as an advertisement. 

Evidence was then given respecting the riotous state in which Man- 
chester was at the time the seizure of the type and form from which 
the placard was printed; and the presence of the several prisoners at 
Mr. Scholefield’s house. The evidence, however, went to show that 
the manuscript corrections on the proof of the placard were made by 
one Cartledge. 

Among the witnesses was William Griffin, lately a reporter of the 
Northern Star; who was present on the meeting of the 17th. He said, 
that Mr. O'Connor suggested the substitution of the words “ approve 
of” for recommend the extension,” and so forth, in the resolution quoted 
above. Griffin was subjected toa long cross-examination by M‘Cartney. 
He said that the meeting of the 17th was first called together by the 
Monument Committee, [for constructing a monument to Mr. Henry 
I{unt,] to revise the plan of organization, and “ to do away with all 
bickerings among leaders.” He himself suggested it to Mr. Schole- 
field, and Mr. Scholefield to the Committee. At that time he knew 
nothing of the strike: “the meeting was to be on entirely different 
business from what was transacted on that day.” Griffin was to write 
an address, for which the Monument Committee paid him 5s. After 
he left the Northern Star, Mr. Scholcfield gave him work at his original 
trade, and employed him to paint and grain his chapel. The cross- 
examination now tended to elicit some admission of mercenary motives 
to Griflin’s evidence— 

“ IT got a summons to attend and give evidence here. It is dated the Ist of 
October. I was spoken to previously many times.” 

M‘Cartney—“ By whom? ” 

Mr. Brandt said, he would not interpose to prevent the answer. 

Witness—“ By Mr. Irwin. The first time is nearly a fortnight ago; and I 
refused him several times. He sent a party to me; and 4 gave the conversa- 
tion which took place between me and the messenger, through the Evening 
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Star, to show his vigilance in making inquiry. 1 conceived it to be my duty 
to my own party to expose it.” 

M‘Cartney—* What party do you call yours?” 

Witness—* The party I reported for through the press; the Chartists. * * * 
1 was not in correspondence with the authorities when I called on you in this 
prison. They had solicited me for information when I saw you leave the town 
for Liverpool ; and I had refused giving them all the information. I gave them 
a part, and you were included in that information. I felt then, and do now, 
a sympathy for your situation in being imprisoned. I have no expectations, 
and am-as poor now as before I gave the information. I have never been pro~ 
mised any thing. I was solicited for information. 
it is a dangerous step to take; my living would be lost. No sooner have I 
given it, that I cut myself off from the Chartists, and I shall demand my ex- 
penses, and throw myself on your protection.’ I had never been tampered 
with, directly or indirectly, prior to the 17th August. I do not conceive it a 
reward to receive my expenses and my lodgings. If that is a reward, I plead 
guilty to it. I have been expecting a situation these three months under the 
Statesman, and under the J/vening Siar. Mr. O'Connor promised it to me ; 
and I therefore demanded of Irwin that he should keep me so long as he wanted 
my services; and the summons bears me out in demanding it. * * * * I 
stated yesterday weck, in a public-house, if the Chartists would furnish me 
with money to leave the country, I should not have been there to appear against 
them, and that that was the wisest course they could have taken. (* Oh!”) 
There is no trade in giving evidence, so far as Iam concerned. If the Chartists 
had given me money it would have been for their own sakes. But they never 
came near me; they neglected me, instead of allowing me to quit this country. 
* * * Jt was told me last night, that if I appeared here today I should be 
shot.” 

Mr. Cobbett contended for the prisoners, that the meeting of the 17th 
was not illegal; and that in respect to four of them, Norman, Arthur, 
Ramsde., and Fletcher, no case whatever had been made out. Those 
four were discharged. The remainder were held to bail to answer the 
charge at the ensuing trials, under the Special Commission, at Liver- 
pool. 
The following, we believe, is the placard referred to by Mr. Brandt, 
upon which so much is founded— 

“© Tue Executive Commirree or THE NaTionAL Cuartist Assoclation. 
“To THE PeopLE!!! 

*¢ Brother Chartists—The great political truths which have beeu agitated during the 
last half century have at length aroused the degraded and insulted white slaves of 
England to a sense of their duty to themselves, their children, aud their country. 
Tens of thousands have flung down their implements of labour. Your taskmasters 
tremble at your energy, and expecting masses eagerly watch this the great crisis of our 
Labour must no longer be the common prey of masters and rulers. Luteili- 
gence has beamed upou the mind of the bondsman; aud he has been consinced 
that ail wealth, comfort, and produce—every thi valuable, useful, and ele- 
gant—have sprung from the palm of his hand: he feels that his cottage is empty 
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his body punished, that uudue riches, luxury, and gi 
in the palaces of the taskmasters, aud ilooded into the granaries of the oppressors. 
Nature, God, and Reason have condemned this inequailty; and in the thauder ofa 
people's voice it must perish for ever. He knows that labour, the real property 
of society, the sole origin of accumulated property, the first cause of all uational 
wealth, aud the only supporter, defender, aud contributor to the greatuess of our 
country, is not possessed of the same legal protection which is given to those 
lifeless effects, the houses, ships, and machivery which labour have aloue created, 
He knows that if labour bas no protection, wages cannot be upheld, nor in 
the slightest degree regulated, until every workman of tweuty-one years of age aud of 
sane mind is on the same political level asthe employer. He knows that the Charter 
would remove, by universal will, expressed in Universal Suffrage, the heavy load of 
taxes which now crush the existence of the labourer, and cripple the efforts of com- 
merce; that it would give cheap government as well as cheap food; hizh wages as 
well as low taxes; bring happiness to the hearthstoue, plenty to the table, protection to 
the old, education to the young, permanent prosperity to the country, long-coutinued 
protective pvlitical power to labour, and peace, blessed peace, to exhausted humanity 
aud approving nations. Therefore, it is that we have solemuly sworn, and one and all 
declared, that the golden opportunity now within our grasp shall not pass away fruit- 
less; that the chance of centuries, afforded to us by a wise and all-seeing Gud, shall 
not be lost; but that we do now universally resolve, never to resume labour until la- 
bour’s grievances are destroyed, and protection secured for ourselves, our suffering 
wives, and helpless children, by the enactment of the People’s Charter. 

“ Euglishmen! the blood of your brothers reddens the streets of Preston aud 
Blackbarn, and the murderers thirst for more. Be firm, be courageous, be men— 
peace, law, and order have prevailed on our side—let them be revered uutil your 
brethren in Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, are informed of your resolution; aud when 
a universal holyday prevails, which will be the casein eight days then of what use will 
be bayoneis against public opinion? What tyrant can then live above the terrible tide 
of thought and energy, which is now flowin, fast, under the guidance of man’s intellect, 
which is now destined by a Creator to elevate his people above the reach of waut, the 
rancour of despotism, and the peualties of boudage 7 The Trades, a noble, patriotic 
band, have taken the lead in declaring for the Charter, and drawing their gold from 
the keeping of tyrants. Follow their examp! Leud uo whip to rulers wherewith to 
scourge you. 

** Jutelligence has reached us of the wide-spreadiug of the strike ; and within fifty 
miles of Manchester ev ery engine is at rest, and all is still, except the miller’s useful 
wheels and friendly sickle in the fields. 

** Countrymen and Brothers ! — Centuries may rollon as they have fleeted past before 
such universal action may be again displayed: we have made the cast for liberty, and 
we must stand, like men, the hazard of the die. Let noue despond. Let all be cool 
and watchful, and, like the bri¢emaids in the parable, keep your lamps burning; and 
let your continued resolution be like a beacon to guide those whoare now hasteuing far 


and wide to follow your memorable example. 

“ Brethren—We rely upon your firmness: cowardice, treachery, or womanly fear 
would cast our cause back for half a c itury. Let no man, woman, or child break 
down the solemn pledge; and if they do, may the curse of the poor and the starving 
pursue them; they deserve slavery wh» would madly court it. 

** Our michinery is all arranged, and your cause will in three days be impelled on- 
ward by all the intellect we can summon to its aid. Therefore, the whilst you are peace- 
ful, be firm; whilst you are orderly, make all be so likewise; and whilst you look to 
the law, remember that you had uo voice in making it, and are there‘ore the slaves to 
the will, the law, and the price of your masteis. 

** All officers of the Association are called upou to aid and assist in the peaceful ex- 
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I said, ‘although it is truth, | 











tensiou of the movement, and to forward all monies for the use of the delegates who | 


may be expressed over the conntry. Strengthen our hands at this crisis. Support your 
leaders. Raliy round our sacred cause; aud leave the decision to the Gad of justice 


and of battle.’ 

Although Manchester remains without any general disturbance, there 
are signs of a bid feeling at work. Occasionally a placard appears: one 
was posted on Saturday, involving charges against Messrs. Ashton. A 
man was killed on Friday night, aad his body was not recognized or 
claimed. It is said that some men have been “ marked.” 

On the Ist instant the conduct of the Police reverted to the Corpora- 
tion of Manchester. 

Mr. Gregory, the Government solicitor, has passed from Manchester 
to Stockpo:t. His investigations have led to the arrest of several other 
persons who were implicated in the late riots, and especially in the 
attack on the Union Workhouse; they were examined before the 
Magistrates on Tuesday, and committed for trial. 

Some arrests have also taken place at Ashton-under-Lyne; and, to 
the surprise of many, among the persons seized was Mr. George 
Southam, a millowner. He and six Chartists were placed before the 
Magistrates on Monday, and held to bail on a charge of seditious con- 
spiracy. 















The Bolton Chronicle contains an account of a series of poisoning 
cases, which, if the present appearances be borne out, form one of the 
most atrocious stories of crime upon record. An inquest was held at 
Little Bolton, on Thursday week, on William Eccles, aged fifteen, the 
son of Henry Eccles, a carter, who has born an excellent character; and 
a post mortem examination of the body made it apparent that he had been 
murdered, a large quantity of arsenic being found in the bowels. The 
inquest was adjourned till Tuesday, for further inquiries to be made. 
They supplied the materials of the following story— 

“It appears that Betty, then a widow, was married about two years ago to 
Henry Eccles, a carter, of respectable character, who was then in the service of 
Mr. Hardcastle, of Firwood ; but was discharged in consequence of some faur 
pas on the part of his wife, and has since been working at Manchester, the 
family remaining at Little Bolton. Shortly before her second marriage, she 
buried two daughters, one about seven and the other about nine years of age, 
within a fortnight of each other ; and from the circumstance of their having died 
suddenly, it is now suspected that they also fell victims to her extraordinary 
and unaccountable predilection for poisoning. Her first husband also died 
suddenly, but having been unwell for some time previously, there was no sus- 
picion of foul play, although it is now hinted that he did not die from natural 
causes—in fact, that all her family, excepting those alive, have received a 
helping hand. She bas been the mother of ten children, and eight of them 
have died suddenly; and, if we add the step-son [ William Eccles] and first 
husband, she may be supposed to have poisoned ten persons. On Monda 
morning last, her present husband left home to attend his work, and remarked, 
‘ Now, Betty, look to the children while Iam away, and in a week or two we 
will remove to Manchester.’ She replied, ‘I always do look after them’; and 
the man went away contented: indeed, there was no reason for complaint as 
to harsh treatment on her part, but, on the contrary, she was always very kind 
to them, so far as appearances went.” 

William Eecles seems to have been poisoned ina plum-pudding. On 
Friday, the bodies of four other children were exhumed—three chil- 
dren of Betty, buried respectively in March 1840, in October 1840, 
and in December 1840. The fourth was the body of an eleventh 
victim, who is also guessed to have suffered under what seems to be 
Betty’s murderous parsimony; to which she was not even tempted by 
distress— 

“ The prisoner, in March last, was nurse to a child of Mr. James Haywood 
of Bradshaw, which it is to be feared also met its death by poison. On the 
Saturday preceding the death of this child, the prisoner went to Mr. Haywood, 
and requested him to let her have two flock-beds, as she was desirous to take 
lodgers, and wished to have this accommodation. Mr, Haywood told her to 
call on the following Monday; which she did, and received the beds, and the 
condition was, payment was to be made for them out of what was given for 
nursing the child. On the following day the child died, and the prisoner has 
not yet paid for the beds; and the presumption is she put the child out of the 
way to avoid payment.” 

At the inquest, on Tuesday, several of these facts were formally de- 
posed. Mr. Joseph Denham, a surgeon, examined the bodies which 
had been disinterred, and transferred the stomachs to Mr. Watson, a 
chemist, who analyzed the remains. In the stomachs of Nancy Haslam 
and Alice Haslam he found a considerable quantity of arsenic in 
powder; but in the stomachs of Hannah Haslam and William Hatton 
Haywood, none. ‘To one of the witnesses Betty denied that she had 
ever in her life bought any poison: it was proved that she bought some 
arsenic of Mr. Mosrcop, a druggist, just before William Eccles’s death, 
The prisoner declined to say any thing in her own defence. The Jury 
retuined a verdict against her of ‘“ Wilful Murder, for causing the death 
by poison of William Eccles, aged fifteen, Alice Haslam, aged ten 
years, and Nancy Haslam, aged six yeats.” She was committed under 
the Coroner’s warrant, to Kirkdale Gaol, for trial. On leaving the 
room. she turned round and thanked the Jury for their kindness. She 
was carried away in a post-chaise, amid the hootings of the mob. 

Edward Lilburn and his mother, an old woman, were committed for 
trial at Lincoln, on Friday, on a Coroner’s warrant, for the wilfnl mur- 
der of Lilburn’s wife. She expired under the protracted ill-treatment of 
her husband’s mother-in-law ; one blow from the man at last terminating 
her miseries. She was accused of habitual drinking. Evidence was 
given that the murderer was instigated by his mother, after they had 
been detected by the wife in av incestuous intercourse. 

The Derby Reporter telis of a brutal murder committed last week. 
Two old maiden ladies, the Misses Goddard, the elder of whom was in 
her seventieth year, lived together quite alone, in a house near Stanley, 
that stood by itself in the midst of fields and orchards. Soon after 
midnight on Thursday, two savage-looking men emerged from the 
coal-cellar, knocked down one of the old ladies whom they found in the 
parlour, and beat her with their fists and crowbars. She gave them 
money ; and when she thought they had gone, went up stairs to the 
bedroom of her sister, whom she found weltering in her blood and 
dying. The men had completely ransacked the house. Government 
have offered 100/. reward for the discovery of the murderers, the 
friends of the Misses Goodard 1001. more. ‘Two men are in custody on 
suspicion. 

A foreign gentleman, who calls himself the Archbishop of Tripoli, 
was arrested at Birmingham on Tuesday, on a charge of imposture, 
He professes to be collecting money to commence restoring a number 
of churches destroyed during the late war in Syria, and to diffuse 
education on Scriptural principles; and he boasts the support of the 
highest Church dignitaries in this country. He is accompanied by a 
young Syrian, who is to remain in this country to be educated, in order 
to his ordination by the Archbishop. The Prelate produced a variety 


| of documents, which the Magistrates held to disprove the accusation ; 


and he was dicharged. 

A letter appears in this morning’s Herald, signed Henry G. Williams, 
and dated from Emanuel College, Cambridge, testifying to the Arch- 
bishop’s rank, and stating that he has been recognized by Lord Pal- 
merston in his official capacity, and bas been an invited guest at Lam- 
beth Palace. 

Macdonald, the turnkey of the Dover Borough Gaol, rendered illus- 
trious by the recent cropping case, tendered his resignation last week ; 
which the Justices accepted. 

Doran, the Liverpool marine-store-dealer, was finally examined on 
Friday, and committed for trial; the Magistrate pointing out discre- 
pancics in the evidence of Doran’s labourer—who said that he, and 
not Doran, was found hiding in Doran’s house. Mr. Rushton expressed 
an opinion that the man had perjured himself; and, without discredit- 
ing the witnesses who deposed to Doran’s presence in the Amphi« 
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theatre, he considered it to have been proved that he was also present | 


in the neighbourhood of his own house, and it had not been shown 
that he might not have left the theatre earlier and returned to it. 

An inquest was held on Saturday on the body of Hodgson, the Fire- 
Policeman, who was crushed by the falling of a wall during the late 
fire. The Jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental Death.” At the 
end of the inquest, the jurors requested that the sum to which they were 
entitled for their attendance, which amounted to l/. 2s. 6d., might be 
given to the father of Hodgson, who is very poor. 

The Liverpool Chronicle explains the local and technical meaning of 
the word “ sheds,” used to designate several buildings destroyed by 
the fire— 

« A shed, in mercantile parlance, in this town, (though there are some small 
and comparatively insignificant erections to which no other name can be ap- 
plied,) is generally a large warehouse of one story, or at most two stories in 
height, built up at the sides with brick or stone, well covered with a slate or 
iron roof, (iron bars to the windows, if any,) and regularly secured by doors, with 


locks and keys, in the same manner as a warehouse of several stories in height, | “"" | 1 ! 1 ‘ 
| offices of honour and of profit on the shoulders of the people, and who had at 


and for the storing of valuable goods. Some are bonded sheds, for goods the 
duty on which is not paid until they are sold, and allowed, on the duty being 
paid, to be removed, one key being kept by the owner and another by the 
officers of the Customs. Some sheds contain goods (chiefly raw material) to 
the value of several thousand pounds. 
eighty feet in length, twenty to thirty feet in width, and of full two stories in 
height, though without an intervening floor. We state these facts in order 
to remove any erroneous impression of the size, value, and contents of the 
sheds burned down in the fire, some of which were individually insured (with 
the goods) for upwards of 4,000/.; two of the sheds (M‘Knight’s) lad two 
stories.” 


The Newcastle Chronicle describes the Prince Albert iron steam- 
ship, the first ship of any considerable magnitude built of iron on the 
Tyne. Its length between perpendiculars is 155 feet; length over all, 
180; main breadth, 19 feet 6 inches ; depth of hold, 9 feet 6 inches. The 
construction includes a number of recent improvements. There are two 
iron water-tight bulk-heads, forming the vessel into three distinct com- 
partments, any one of which will keep the vessel afloat should the 
other two get damaged; which will render her a kind of life-boat. 
The boat was launched from the ship-building yard of Mr. J. H.S. 
Coutts, at Newcastle, on Friday ; being christened by the wife of the 
builder. After the launch, about a hundred and twenty gentlemen sat 
down to an entertainment provided by Mr. Coutts; and dancing 
crowned the festivities. The Prince Albert appears to be intended 
to run on the Thames. 


IRELAND. 
The Lord-Lieutenant arrived at the Viceregal Lodge, in Phenix 
Park, on Monday. 


Mr. Blackburne has been offered, and has accepted, the Mastership of b Sasdiaat tan ahiceaen 
the Rolls, rendered vacant by the death of Sir Michael O’Loghlen. | y7 0 Q,° ae 


Mr. T. B. Smith, so recently appointed Solicitor-General, succeeds 
Mr. Blackburne as Attorney-General.—Dublin Correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle. 


At the usual weekly meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, | ‘' ' : 
a P ~, | City Hall, at which addresses were presented from the local Complete 


letters were read from the gentlemen who are making tours of agitation 
in the several provinces. The progress does not appear to be very 
great. Mr. John O'Connell writes from Tuam, on Saturday— 

“T have no large popular meeting to report this week; but Lam sure the 


Many of them are from seventy to | ’ , nel Criticis 
in | admit that I thought that petition was injudicious. 





| hibited an avowed and open hostility to the extension 
| regret to say, ther 
| ) 


of these orders can be secure unless their interests can be made consistent with 
the great interests of the people. What is necessary for this purpose, and that 
which we demand, is a universality of representation; I mean, that every class 
should be duly and fairly represented in the House of Commons.” 

The Tory party, he said, declared themselves hostile to giving the 
People power; but the other party opposed to the Complete: Suffragists, 
the Whigs, did them far more injury than their declared enemies— 

“One class of the Liberal party has set their faces decidedly against any real 
extension of the suffrages of the people; and their opposition has been par- 
ticularly injurious, because they have hitherto been reckoned among the sup- 
porters of liberty, and yet they now turn round and say that the people are 
not to be trusted. Oue of the leading persons in Parliament, who has ex- 
of the franchtse, is, I 
mourable member for this city. [ Mr. Crawford here 

Macaulay’s speech in the last session, on the 
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read extracts from Mr. 





extension of the suilrage; the substance of which was, that if universal 
| sulfrage were granted, property would no longer be secure.] I heard these ex- 
pressions of the right honourable gentleman certainly with deep regret and 


with deep pain. It certainly pained me to think a man who was raised to 


| one time been rather the idol of the people, should thus express himself with 


| regard to the people. Le 


| expressed in it which ti 


| and see how they be 


was under apprehension that if the extension of the 
suffrage were brought into operation property would not be secure, and he sus- 
tained his opinion by some rather minute criticism of the Chartist petition. I 
There were sentiments 
ht be of a doubtful character, but which I am sure 
were never intended to be understood in the sense they were taken by that 
gentleman. Lask him not to condemn the people for the words of a day, but 
to look to the conduct of the people, and try by that means to discover 
whether there is any ground for asserting that the people of Great Britain are 
hostile to the rights of property. He says he would desire to see a military 
despotism raised to preserve property if the suffrage were granted to the people. 
Would a military despotism preserve property ? Could all the standing armies 
they might collect preserve it, if the masses of the people were hostile to it? 
I would ask him to look to the sufferings of the people during the past year, 

haved. Have they attacked property—have they injured 
property, under the wated sufferings, when they were tempted to violate 
their respect for property ? [ Cri s of * No, no! vel Is it fair—is it just—for 
any man to stand up iu the House of Commons—especially a man who professes 
to support the rights and liberties of the people—and say, that if the people 














| had their due share in the representation of the country, that would be des- 


tructive of the rights of property.” 

Mr. Crawford urged the necessity of obtaining the desired objects by 
moral and not by physical foree. And Mr. Siurge enlarged on the same 
topic; mentioning Lord John Russell as an example to be avoided. 
“ Two or three years ugo, Sir Robert Peel charged Lord John Russell 
with arming one portion of the population against another: and so he 
did, I believe, offer arms to those of the middle classes that would have 
them.” 

A public meeting was held on Friday night, in Dr, Ritchie’s church, 
in order to give another opportunity to those interested in the Union of 
The meeting was addressed by Mr. Sturge, 
Mr. Sharman Crawford, Mr. Biggs, Mr. Collins, Mr. Somers of Dumfries, 
Dr. Ritchie, and others. The church was crowded. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford and Mr. Sturge attended a public meeting in 
Glasgow Trades Hall, on Monday, and had an amicable conference with 
the Chartists of the city. In the evening there was a banquet in the 


Suffrage Association to the two chief guests. Several Dissenting mi- 


| nisters and ‘Town-Councillors were among the company. 


Association will be gratified to learn that I have had two most interesting and | 
likely to be most useful meetings with the clergy of this archdiocese. This | 


honour was procured for me by his Grace the Archbishop, who was himself 
present on both occasions; the one being after the Conference of the Deanery 
of Dunmore, the other after a similar occurrence in the Deanery of Tuam. [| 
need scarcely say, that the estimable gentlemen whom I thus met appeared de- 
voted to Ireland. This is the general rule with the Catholic clergy, and a 
general rule to which the exceptions are few indeed.” 

Mr. O'Neil Daunt announces from Athlone, that “the work goes 
bravely on.” Mr. Ray was at Limerick, and he had two grand demon- 
strations of which to boast—at Limerick and Cork; the Mayor of the 
town presiding at each. He says— 

“ A deputation went out yesterday, and in less than an hour obtained be- 
tween twenty and thirty 1. subscriptions, given in every case with the utmost 
cheerfulness. ‘The Trades are in progress of collection ; and from this city and 
Cork you may count on large contributions immediately, and regular remit 
tances of the detailed collections hereafter.” 


SCOTLAND. 

A “social meeting" of the members and friends of the Edinburgh 
Complete Suffrage Union was held on Thursday week, in honour of Mr. 
Sharman Crawford, and the other Members of Parliament who supported 
his motion for Complete Suffrage in the last session. Mr. John Dun- 
lop, of Brockloch, President of the Association, was in the chair; and 
on either side sat Mr. Sharman Crawford, Mr. Joseph Sturge, Mr. Col- 
lins, Mr. Vincent, Mr. Biggs of Nottingham, Provost Henderson aud 





The following resolutions have been sent tous. They are stated to 
have been passed unanimously at a meeting of the Glasgow Church 
Defence and Anti- Patronage Electoral Association, held on Monday last 


‘to consider what steps they ought to adopt in reference to the approach- 


| ing Municipal Elections ”— 


“ Resolved, Ist. That the present Government have deceived the Church 
and people of Scotland, and have coolly and faithlessly broken their promises : 
and as they are using all their power and influence to corrupt and undermine 
the Church, and are aiming at its destruction as a free and independent insti- 
tution, they ought iow to be regarded as the most determined and inveterate 
enemies of the Ciiurch of Scotland. 

“2d. That as the spiritual rights and privileges of the Church of Scotland, 


| secured unalterably by solemn treaty, ave intinitely dearer to us than all political 
| considerations and attachments whatever, we are bound to give the Govern- 


ment, and all their supporters, our most determined opposition, and to endea- 
vour by every lawful means to drive them from the possession of that power 
which they are abusing for the destruction of the best and most important 
interests of the country. 

“3d. That while we will not support any candidates, whatever may be their 
political opinions, who do not declare themselves decidedly friendly to the great 


| principles for which the Church is contending, yet at the same time we w 


the Reverend Mr. Brewster of Paisley, Mr. Reid and Mr. Pattison of | 


Glasgow, Mr. Tait, Mr. Aytoun, and many other gentlemen of Elin- 
burgh. The room was filled, and a number of ladies were present. 
The most interesting of the speeches appears to have been Mr. Craw- 
ford’s. “He stated the general objects of the Association— 

“We want to do away with class-voters, with class-legislators, and with 
class-legislation. These are the great evils which the people of this country 
suffer—these are the evils we desire to remove. The theory of our con- 
stitution is, that the Three Estates, in which the powers of the constitution 


are vested, should work for the common good of the whole; and that in | 


order to this, each estate should counteract the evil that is in the other. ‘This 
is the theory of the constitution; but whea you come to the practice, where is 
it? The constitution ought to consist of three estates—the Crown, the Lords, 
and the People. Where is the estate of the People ? Where is the house where 
the name of the People may be heard? Is the House of Commons a fair repre- 
sentation of the People? Well, then, what has become of the constitution now ? 
The landed and the monied aristocracy have swamped the other orders. The 
People’s voice cannot be heard; and the constitution of the country has dege- 
nerated into an oligarchical power, which has swamped the power of the Crown 
and of the People. Our object is to restore the practice of the constitution to 
its theory. We desire the stability of the Throne by making the Throne con- 
ducive to the public good. We desire the stability of the Aristocracy, by pre- 








require in addition to this, as a proof of theirsincerity and attachment to the 
Church, a public avowal of their opposition to the present Government, and 
their determination to oppose it to the uttermost of their power. 

“4th. That an address be immediately issued to the friends of the Church 
of Scotland throughout the country, calling upon them to oppose the present 
Government at all Municipal and Parliamentary elections, and by every com- 
petent means, till they be removed from office.” 


The Mid-Lothian collieries continue in an uneasy state. On Fridays 
a body of colliers, three hundred in number, assembled in Freemason’s- 
Hall, at Dalkeith, and held a meeting with locked doors. ‘The Duke of 
Buccleuch, Sir John Hope, Mr. Scott Moncrieff, and other County Ma- 
gistrates, with a party of police and soldiers, drew up in front of the 
Hall. Mr. Monerieif obtained admittance; but retired when the 
colliers represented that they had hired the Hall, and were engaged on 
* private” business. They were watched out, and five persons were unre- 
sistingly arrested on charges connected with riots on previous occasions, 
It was observed that a number of men who were not colliers left the 
meeting and proceeded by railway to Edinburgh. 

Some of the coal-proprietors have commenced actions of ejectment 
against colliers who have struck work, but continue to live in cottages, 
the occupancy of which constitutes a part of their wages. ‘The actions 
are defended, and the regular law process will probably occupy some 
weeks. 





(#iscellaneous. 


The Archduke Frederick of Austria, accompanied by Prince Ester- 


venting them from conducting themselves to the injury of the People. Neither | hazy, and attended by Captain Fitzroy, R.N., left town on Tuesday, by 
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the Birmingham Railway, for Drayton Manor, the seat of Sir Robert 
Peel. He was afterwards to visit the Duke of Devonshire, and the 
Marquis of Londonderry. 

Lord Stanley left town on Thursday, to visit Sir Robert Peel. 

Lord Lyndhurst arrived in George Street on Wednesday, and on 
Thursday went to Turville Park in Buckinghamshire. 

The E2rl of Ripon took his departure from Lendon on Monday, for 
his seat, Necton in Lincolnshire. 

Sir James Graham has left town for his seat, Netherby Hall, Cum- 
berland. 

Lady Ashburton and the Misses Baring have returned to Bath House, 
Piccadilly, from the Grange, in Hampshire. 

Lord Brougham is very fond of greyhound coursing; and a few days 
ago, when his Lordship was recreating himself in this healthy sport, he 
accidentally stepped upon a large loose stone, and sprained one of his 
ankles. We are glad to learn, however, that his Jumeness occasioned 
thereby has left him.— Morning Post. 

A correspondent of the Times says, that although the report of Grace 
Darling’s death was incorrect, she is in such a bad state of health as 
to cause the worst fears to her friends. She is staying at Alnwick, and 
has received many and repeated kindnesses from the Duke and Dutchess 
of Northumberland. 


Parliament met on Thursday, pro formd, to be further prorogued. 
The Lords Commissioners were the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Aber- 
deen, and the Earlof Shaftesbury. The Commons were represented by 
Mr. W. Lee, the second clerk, and others of the clerks. Parliament 
was prorogued to Thursday the 10th November next. 

The Morning Chronicle has discovered that the reason why Govern- 
ment determined upon a special prayer of thanksgiving for the abund- 
ant harvest, instead of the, thanksgiving in the Prayer-Book, was the 
desire to avoid the use of the word * cheapness,” which might have 
been unpleasing to Sir Robert Peel's agricultural friends. ‘ Our readers 
(it says) may judge by consulting their Prayer-Bocks, where they will 
find the regular form prepared by the Church for a plentiful harvest, 
commencing in these terms— 

“O most merciful Father, who of thy gracious goodness hast heard the 
devout prayers of thy Church, and turned our dearth and scarcity into cheap- 
ness and plenty, we give Thee humble thanks,” &c. 

But, as it has been very justly pointed out, the new prayer is one 
simply of thanksgiving for ** blessing the labours of our husbandmen 
with plentiful increase, and preserving the fruits of the field for our 
use”; whereas the one in the Prayer-Book is meant to be employed 
after other prayers “in the time of dearth and scarcity,” such as the 
one beginning— 

“ O God, Merciful Father, who in the time of Elisha the prophet didst sud- 
denly in Samaria turn great scarcity and dearth into plenty and cheapness, 
have mercy upon us, that we who are now for our sins punished with like ad- 
versity may likewise find a seasonable relief,” &c. 

The scarcity and dearth are succeeded by plenty and cheapness, and 
then the prayer is converted to the appropriate thanksgiving. But the 
existing plenty was not preceded by dearth: the evil was, want of em- 
ployment and lowness of wages. 

The Morning Post bitterly observes—* Our readers may stare, but it is 
an unquestionable fact, that at this moment the Anti-Corn-law League 
is paying for the circulation of the Free-trade opinions of the Conserva- 
tive Prime Minister, and his Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 
These right honourable gentlemen are among the authorities of the 
* Anti-Corn-law League’; and the League takes care that these authori- 
ties shall be paraded before the eyes of Conservatives, in order that they 
may deem it no longer possible to resist the philosophy which the 
League is pleased to patronize.” 

A correspondent of the 7imes remarks, that itis an old argument 
against high duties, that they cannot be levied; 12} per cent, for in- 
stance, is sufficient profit to enable the smuggler of Paris goods into 
England to evade the duty: yet it is said that duties of 40 to 80 per 
cent will exclude British manufactures from the United States, with 
their immense line of accessible sea-coast and long Canadian frontier. 
4‘ Nothing can be clearer, than that it will be quite as easy to introduce 
British goods without paying dutiesas by paying them. The morality 
of the question (adds the writer conscientiously) I do not touch. It 
would be idle to suppose that in a country where ‘ repudiation’ is the 
fashion, smuggling is likely to be put down by the moral feelings of the 
people.” 








The following is given by the Morning Chronicle as the correct list of 
the new Bankruptcy Commissioners already appointed under the recent 
act: Mr. Sergeant Stephens, Mr. David Pollock, Mr. Horace Twiss, 
Mr. Shepherd, Mr. Wray, Mr. Kenyon Parker, Mr. Henry Revell 
Reynolds juvior, and Mr. Charles Phillips. The number to be ap- 
pointed is said to be ten. Their Honours will meet the other Com- 
missioners on Monday next, to devise rules for their respective courts. 

The special mission of Mr. Ellis to Brazil is exciting. interest in 
the City, but the real purpose of his embassy does not appear to be dis- 
tinctly understood. We believe it to be of a very important nature— 
first, to adjust the term of expiry of the existing commercial treaty with 
this country; and secondly, to negotiate for a renewal on favourable 
terms: the slave question and the marriage of the Emperor and his 
sister being accessories. —Morning Chronicle, City Article. 

Mr. Ellis, it is remarked, is to have powerful competitors. Prince 
Adalbert of Prussia and the Prince de Joinville are going each of 
them to propese commercial treaties, recommended by matrimonial 
ones. 


The Indian overland mail has arrived with intelligence from Bombay 
to the 27th August, and from China tothe 7th June. The most im- 
portant accounts relate, not so much to events which bad happened, as 
to the preparations for future activity. We cuil the particulars with 
some abridgment, from the summary of yestercay’s Times; beginning 
with the contemplated advance on Cabul— 

Lord Ellenborough, it is said, had kept his policy secret, communicating 
his arrangements solely to the Commander-in-Chief; and it row appears that 
he had decided to send forward the troops from Candahar and Jellalabad to 
Cabul. This decision appears to have been adopted immediately on the receipt 
of despatches, which reached India by the mail that left England on the 5th 


June. The decision gave general satisfaction; some discontent having been 
felt at the Governor-General’s presumed apathy. The soldiers had expressed 
their eagerness to be led against the enemy; but the order for the onward 
movement had been delayed by Lord Ellenborough. The efforts of the Govern- 
ment had, however, in the interval been actively directed to supply the troops 
with every requisite. The force at Candabar, under General Nott, was so well 
furnished with carriage-cattle as to be able in July to move in any direction. 
The spirit of those troops may be learned from the following anecdote. When 
that General was told that he should evacuate Afzhanistan, he is said to have 
inquired ‘ By which route? whether by Quetta backwards, or to Cabul 
The Candahar army having, on the 30th July, received 
notice for a movement, was ordered to form into two 
divisions: the one under General England to proceed towards Quetta 
anil the other under General Nott to move to the Northward. The 
Northern division had taken the battering-train; which fact indicates a 
disposition not to spare the Afghan fortresses, and especially Ghuznee and 
Cabul. The abandonment of Candahar seems to be decided on; tor a general 
destruction of guns, ammunition, and small-arms, which could not be conve- 
niently removed, was stated to have taken place. Among other arrangements, 
the distribution of warm clothing to the Bengal troops was not neglected. The 
report at first circulated among General Nott’s division was, that they were to 
proceed from Candahar towards Ferozepore, vid Kbelat-y-Ghilzie and Dera 
Ismael Khan. ‘This line of route, a part of which is unknown to Europeans, 
was considered to be but a feint. ‘The troops were to march from Candabar 
on the &th, 9th, or 10th of August. 

Simultaneously with the receipt of the order by General Nott, an advance 
movement had been effected from Jellalabad by Captain Broadfoot ; who took 
post on the 24th of July at a small fort fifteen miles from Jellalabad, at which 
furt it was supposed that a part of the force from that fortress would soon 


forwards ?? 
the welcome 


arrive. 

The distance from Candabar to Ghuznce vid Khelat-y-Ghilzie is about 
210 miles. In the year 1839, Sir John Keane’s army took from the 27th of 
June to the 2Ist of July, both days included, to perform that march. Ghuznee 
and Jellalabad are nearly equidistant from Cabul, each being somewhat more 
than ninety miles. It was expected that both armies would meet in Cabul 
before the middle of September. 

Sickness prevailed at Jellalabad, and several officers had died; but the 
comfortless condition of the troops had been much exaggerated in the 
accounts last received— 

The position of the force at Jellalabad under General Pollock, during the 


| months of June and July, had attracted much attention; for the difficulties 











which surrounded them had been exaggerated to extremes by the croakers, 
There was abundance in the camp of every necessary, but not of luxuries. The 
principal want was beasts of burden. Among the rumours, was one that the 
owners of the animals taken on hire from India bad refused to allow their 
cattle to proceed further than Peshawar. The activity and energy of the 
Government agents had in a great degree obviated this difficulty. ‘lhe forces 
in the garrison consisted of the troops under General Sale, those under Gene- 
ral Pollock, and a considerable body of Siekls ; to whose custody it was said 
that the fortress of Jellalabad and the care of the Kbybei Pass were to be in- 
trusted after the retirement of the British.” 

The former accounts of Akbar Khan’s position are confirmed, with 
some important differences— 

“The most accredited report respecting the real position of Akbar Khan 
was, that he had appointed himself Vizier under Futteh Jung, the son and 
nominal successor of Shah Sujah but that he was not in favour with the inha- 
bitants of Cabul, over some of whom he exercised the most horrible tyranny, 
and who also appeared to dread the approaching vengeance of the British 
troops. The Kuzzilbashes, a strong party in that town, were opposed to him. 
Ile was therefore compelled to act with some moderation towards the prisoners, 
for the people of the town and district looked to their being protected by Futteh 
Jung as the acknowledged representative of his father in the alliance with 
the British. Most of the Afghans in and around Cabul were stated to enter- 
tain great alarm, and were begging written notes and little bits of scribbled 
paper from the prisoners to serve as tokens for their preservation.” 

The prisoners, though still confined, appear to have profited by the 
uncertain views of the tribes around them— 

“On the 13th of July, a new negotiation on behalf of Akbar Khan was 
commenced. Captain Troup, one of the prisoners came to Jellalabad, accompa- 
nied by a Candahar chieftain. The professed object of his mission was to make 
terms for the restoration of the prisoners, in exchange for the reinstatement of 
Dost Malommed; but its real purpose is supposed to be to gain time, until 
the approach of another winter should he sufficient to paralyse the movements 
of the Indian troops. But those negotiations had, as far as Akbar Khan was 
concerned, tended to no purpose; and several letters brought by Captain Troup 
from the prisoners, both females and males, addressed to their friends in India, 
have contributed to allay the great anxiety felt on their account. They were 
then confined in a fortress five miles distant from Cabul, the approach to which 
is described as rather difficult. Some of them are allowed to move about the 
mountains, and to ride in small parties into Cabul. Lady Sale, who occasion- 
ally botanized, was always guarded by two Afghans. ‘The officers might per- 
haps manage to escape; but Akbar Khan’s agents took too good care of the 
ladies and children, whom he looked upon as his safe hostages. Rumour as- 
serted that Akbar Khan, whose great object was delay, had sent subsequently 
another of his prisoners, Captain Lawrence, to Jellalabad, to try to make some 
further arrangements.” 

The moyements in Afghanistan were backed by preparatives in 
India— 

“It was said that the Governor-General was about to proceed from Allaha- 
bad to Kurnaul, or rather Simla, in order to facilitate communications. ‘The 
army of reserve was ordered to assemble in November next on the Sutledge. 
A corps of observation was to be formed in Scinde of troops sent from Bombay, 
in addition to those under General England, as soon as the monsoon termi- 
nated. This corps is to be under the command of Sir Charles Napicr. 

“ The transports sent from England with the reinforcements had arrived. 
The Seventy-eighth Highlanders and Eighty-sixth Regiments having made 
rapid passages, reached Bombay in the beginning of August. Some of the 
men had died of cholera. The Twenty-zighth Regiment, from New South 
Wales, had also arrived. The resolution and activity displayed by the British 
Government on this occasion had infused new vigour into the whole of the 
Honourable Company’s service.” 

Indian gossip— 

There was an odd discussion attempted to be raised by interested parties, 
as to the propriety of reinstating Dost Mahomed in Cabul. But the policy of 
this proceeding was much doubted; for Futteh Jung, the new Sovereign of 
Cabul, is the second son of Shah Sujab, and had succeeded in virtue of his 
elder brother having voluntarily resigned his rights to the throne. Futteh 
Jung is now King, and admitted to be such by even the notorious son of Dost 
Mahomed. 

An examination into the causes of the Cabul disasters was proceeding 
under the superintendence of Mr. Cameron, the Law Commissioner. 

The fall of rain in Bombay during ten days previous to the departure of 
the mail had been very great. It was stated that the overflowing of the Ganges 
had done considerable injury to the indigo-crop. 
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The news from China is of secondary importance— 

It comprises the account of the capture of Chapoo, on the 18th May; 
which was effected without loss to the British; but when the troops were 
moving through the town, violent resistance was made from a Joss-house, 
into which some Tartar soldiers had retreated: fearing that if they surren- 
dered they would be cut to pieces, they unexpectedly fired on some British 
companies. Colonel Tomlinson, of the Eighteenth Royal Irish, was killed ; 
and Colonel Mountain, Captain Campbell, and Lieutenant Jodell, were 


wounded. 
The Caledonia, which left Halifax on the 19th of September, arrived 
at Liverpool on Saturday, with papers and letters from Montreal and 


Kingston to the 13th. 

Sir Charles Bagot opened the second session of the Parliament of 
United Canada on Friday the 8th; proceeding to the Chamber of the 
Legislative Council in state. ‘There were present about sixty members 
of the Assembly, and thirteen or fourteen of the Legislative Council. 
Next day, the Legislative Council unanimously adopted an address 
which was a mere echo of the speech; and the Council resolved itself 
into a Committee to wait upon the Governor-General with it. The 
address of the House of Assembly in reply to the Governor-General’s 
speech was taken into consideration on Monday the 13th. Neither the 
Governor’s speech nor the papers give any insight into the actual state 
of political affairs. ‘The defect, however, is supplied by the correspon- 
dent of the Colonial Gazette— 
“« Kingston, 13th September 1842. 

“ The House of Assembly is now engaged in discussing a motion of want of 
confidence, submitted to them as an amendment upon the address in answer to 
the Governor’s speech. It is generally supposed that the motion will be 
carried ; and hardly anybody doubts that whatever may be the vote on this 
question, the Government will be wholly unable to carry on business in the 
Legislature. 

“ A bold attempt has been made to avert the confusion which must ensue if 
the present advisers of the Governor-General shall be forced to resign their 
offices. It was made in the form of an offer from the Governor-General of a 
share in the Government for that large section of the Opposition which is led 
by Messrs. Lafontaine and Baldwin, I put the name of Mr. Lafontaine first, 
because he is the leader of the great French Canadian party, while Mr. Bald- 
win leads only a section of the Upper Canada Reformers represented in the 
House by not more than five members. But Mr. Baldwin’s influence is equal, 
not to say superior, to that of Mr. Lafontaine, inasmuch as Mr. Lafontaine’s 
party in the Assembly hold themselves to be absolutely bound in honour to 
repay the sacrifices which Mr. Baldwin made for them last year, by declining to 
take any part in the Government without his consent, and even without his 
participation, on his own terms, in any new Administration which may be 
formed. It follows, that the Governor-General’s offer, though addressed to 
Mr. Lafontaine, and chiefly directed to French Canadian objects, was in 
reality submitted to Mr. Baldwin’s decision. It was peremptorily declined. 
Without entering into particulars, for which there is not time at present, I may 
say, that a Governor of Canada has proposed to admit the French Canadians to 
areal and large share in the Government of their country. One part of the 
proposal, moreover, virtually proclaims that the Representative of the Crown 
is sincerely prepared to bury the late rebellion in oblivion, When I add 
that the whole proposal really and largely conceded all the points upon 
which Mr. Baldwin resigned his place in Lord Sydenham’s Government 
last year, and would have admitted him to a higher office than that which 
he formerly held, with a conspicuous triumph for his policy, you will be 
surprised that this immense concession should have been rejected. So far as | 
can judge from the explanations which have taken place, it was rejected, not as 
being an insufficient measure of justice to the French Canadians, nor as falling 
short of Mr. Baldwin’s utmost desires last year, but because it did not amount 
to a reconstruction of the Government, and iivolved a junction by Mr. Bald- 
win with men to whose principles he has no objection, but from whom he has 
been hostilely separated ever since they refused to accompany him in opposition 
to Lord Sydeniam. This at least appears to be the main cause of the failure 
of Sir Charles Bagot’s attempt to form a Government consisting of French 
Canadians and Upper Canada Reformers and able to commaud a large majority 
in the Assembly. But other circumstances have, doubtless, tended to produce 
this unhappy result. These are, first, the postponement of the attempt until 
the very last moment, when there was scarcely any time for reflection, and 
none for ascertaining the opinion of the constituencies; secondly, the want of 
sufficient tenderness towards wounded pride and exasperated feclings, for which 
again the hurry of the action mnst be blamed; and lastly, the absence of that 
most healing measure a general amnesty, which I have before described as 
being indispensably requisite to the pacification and good government of 
this country, and which would have been all-powerful in promoting the present 
object, by striking the imagination of the whole population of the colony, and 
disposing their hearts to sentiments of forbearance and reconciliation. 

“Every body who understands the subject must be grieved at the position 
in which Sir Charles Bagot is placed. It would appear to be almost out of 
his power now to form a strong Administration on the representative principle. 
For one inevitable effect of the acrimonious debates at this moment going on 
between the Baldwin section of the Upper Canada Reformers and that larger 
section of them which supported Lord Sydenham, will be to split what is called 
the Liberal party in Upper Canada into two hostile parties; and when that 
shall be done, there will not be any party in the Assembly so large as to con- 
stitute a working majority when joined with the French Canadian party. It 
seems probable that, for a time at least, the French Canadians will have lost 
their power of the casting-vote. Whom, then, can Sir Charles Bagot take to 
counsel him when his present advisers sha'l bave retired from office? Neither 
the Upper Canada Tory party, nor the Lower Canada British party, nor both 
of them combined, are strong enough in the Assembly, or in the country sup- 
posing a dissolution, to carry on the Government for a week. Confusion worse 
confounded is the only prospect. In this state of things, one ima; 
sertion of the Assembly by many to whom its floor will have become an un- 
comfortable place, when the French Canadian and Baldwin party, flushed with 
victory, might constitute an actual majority, and might be easily prompted by 
lovers of mischief for mischicf’s sake to take steps which would compel a pro- 
rogation and a reference of the Governor- General's difficulty to the Imperial 
authority. Nor is it to be deemed improbable that the excitement of the 
Assembly in such a state of things would be communicated to the people in 
Lower Canada, when the French Canadians might tumultuously agitate a 
Repeal of the Union, and their British fellow-subjects fall upon them as if 
they were rebels, 

“ Nevertheless, if such grave circumstances can be averted, and if Sir 
Charles Bagot should but remain as firm in the conviction of the propriety of 
the course which he has pursued as he has shown himself to be brave in giving 
effect to his conscientious sense of justice and sound policy, do believe that he 
will have no occasion to regret the attempt in which he has failed for the present. 
Tn the angry discussions which have succeeded his large proposal of concessions 
everybody has taken pains to speak of him with marked respect. His inten- 
tions have obviously been so excellent, that I feel quite sure of his having 
sown a seed which, barring the deplorable course of events last noticed, will 
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gain for him the affections, not only of the more intelligent, moderate, and 
well-disposed of the superior classes, but of the great bulk of the people in 
both divisions of the Province. This consideration should sustain him under 
the abuse that he is sure to receive from the Tory party in Upper Canada and 
the more violent of the British party in Lower Canada. Unfortunately, these 
are the parties in this country which, really weak as they are here, have the 
most communication with England, and the readiest means of spreading their 
doctrines there. So far as your influence extends, he will surely be defended 
from their aspersions.” 

It is stated in some of the papers that Sir Charles Bagot has authority 
to announce to the Provincial Parliament, that, if they will withdraw 
the duties from British manufactures and impose them on foreign im- 
portations, Canadian produce will be permitted to enter the ports of 
Great Britain duty-free. 


The Caledonia left Boston on the 17th, and brings intelligence from 
New York to the 16th. 

There is not much news of importance by this arrival. There were 
various rumours of changes in the Cabinet of Washington: among 
these were the appointment of Mr. Cushing to the Treasury, in place 
of Mr. Forward; the resignation of Mr. Daniel Webster, whose place 
would be filled by Mr. Lewis M‘Lane, and the resignation of Mr. 
Spencer in the War department. 

The papers announce the death of Mrs. Tyler, the wife of the Pre- 
sident, at the White House, Washington, after a long and painful illness. 

Business is reported to be moderately good; the packets were filling 
with cotton and flour at rather better freights. Of flour the supply 
this season will be enormous. There was a fair demand for bills on 
London for this packet; the rate of exchange 7}‘to } premium; on 
Paris, 5f. 32} to 5f. 314. 

The stoppage of the Great American Fur Company had been an- 
nounced. ‘Their capital, which is of large amount, had been locked up 
in advances to the Indians who procure them skins, and the vast acen- 
mulation of their stock this season, in consequence of the bad trade, 
had compelled them to suspend payment. It was said, however, that 
they would shortly be able to resume. 


A gentleman who is on a tour of Irish Repeal agitation in the United 
States writes letters to the Dublin Pilot, in the latest of which he says— 
“The harvest is nearly carried throughout the United States. The 
crops are an average and a half, so that they will have much to spare 
from this country. New wheat is going into the mills in these parts, 
and also nearer to Philadelphia, at a dollar a bushel; say 4s. 3d. English 
per sixty pounds.” 

The New York Herald mentions the first arrest under the recent 
treaty, at New York; Nathan M‘Kingey being seized on landing from 
Scotland, and lodged in prison on a charge of swindling. He will be 
delivered up. 





The papers publish in extenso the very voluminous correspondence of 
Lord Ashburtun and Mr. Webster, which led to the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain. A very fair description of its general 
purport was given in the summary of an American paper received along 
with the treaty itself, which we quoted at the time; and the interest 
of the matter closed with the conclusion of the treaty, except, perhaps, 
in respect to the manner of the correspondence between the representa- 
tives of the two great countries. An American paper praised the ex- 
treme frankness of Lord Ashburton; and not unduly. He goes at 
once to the real object of his mission—not the further argument of points 
contested, but the settlement of the dispute by anew mutual agree- 
nent; treating the reference to the King of Holland as a failure. In 








one of the earliest Jetters he says— 

* T believe you ar: sufficiently aware of the circumstances which induced me 
> this mission. If the part which during a long life L 
ufairs is marked by any particular character, it has beer 
an earnest, persevering desire to maintain peace, and to promote harmony be- 
tween our two countries. My exertions were unavailingly employed to prevent 
the last unfortunate war, and Lave since been unremitting in watching any 
passing clouds which might at any time forebode its renewal. On the accession 
to power of the present Ministers in England, perceiving the same wise and 
honourable spirit to prevail with them, I could not resist the temptation and 
the hope of being of some service to my country, and to our common race, at a 
time of life when no other cause could have had sufficient interest to draw me 
from aretirement better suited to my age and to my inclination. 

“TI trust, Sir, that you will have perceived, in the course of my hitherto 
informal communications with you, that I approach my duties generally with- 
out any of those devices and man@uvres which are supposed, I believe igno- 
rantly, to be the useful tools of ordinary diplomacy. With a person of your 
penetration they would avail as little as they would with the intelligent public 
of the two great enlightened countries of whose interests we are treating. I 
know no other mode of acting than an open plain dealing ; and I therefore dis- 
regard, willingly, all the disadvantage of complying with the invitation given 
me to be the first to speak on this question of the boundary, 

“It is already agreed that we abstain froma continued discussion of the 
arguments by which the lines of the two countries are reciprocally maintained; 
and I have so wel! observed this rule, that 1 have not even communicated to 
you a volume of additional controversial matter which I brought with me, and 
much of which would, if controversy were our object, be of no inconsiderable 
weight and importance. It would be in the event only of the failure of this 
negotiation, which I will not anticipate, that we should be again driven into 
the labyrinth trom which it is our purpose to escape; and that, failing to inter- 
pret strictly the words of the treaty, we should be obliged to search again into 
contemporaneous occurrences and opinions for principles of construction which 
might shed light on the actual intentions of the parties. 

Further on he says— 

“ A new boundary Is in fact to be traced between the State of Maine and the 
Province of New Brunswick. In doing this, reference must be had to the 
extent and value of the territory in dispute; but, as a general principle, we can- 
not do better than keep in mind the intention of the framers of the first treaty 
of peace in 1783, as expressed in the preamble to the provisional article in the 
following words—* Whereas reciprocal advantages and mutual convenience are 
found by experience to form the only permanent foundation of peace and 
friendship between states, &c.’ 1 have on a former occasion explained the rea 
sons which have induced, the British Government to maintain their rights 
in this controversy beyond any apparent value in the object in dispute, 
to be establishing a good boundary between our two countries, so as to 
prevent collision and dispute, and an unobstructed communication and con- 
nexion of our colonies with each other. Further, it is desired to retain under 
the jurisdiction of each government respectively, such inhabitants as have for 
a length of time been so living, and to whom a transfer of allegiance might be 
painful or distressing. 
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“ These are briefly the objects we havein view, and which we must now seek 
to reconcile to a practical division of the territory in dispute. Great Britain 
has no wish of aggrandizement for any general purpose of increased dominions ; 
and you must be satisfied by the liberality with which I have professed myself 
ready to treat questions of boundaries in other quarters, where no considera- 
tions of particular convenience or fitness occur. I might further prove this by 
calling your attention to the fact, that of the land likely to come to us by any 

ractical settlement, nine-tenth parts of it are, from its position and qua- 
ity, wholly worthless. It can support no population, it grows even little tim- 
ber of value, and can be of no service but as a boundary for two distinct 
governments.” 

The American writer objected to Mr. Webster that there is a greater 


struck with the much greater reserve in comparison with the English 
negotiator, and even an appearance of maintaiuing angry feelings. 
Mr. Webster less discusses some points on their merits, than with re- 
spect to what “can” be conceded ; meaning, what the Americans would 
yield. In his reply to the letter just quoted, he says— 

“ My Lord—Your notes of the 13th and 2lst June were duly received. In 
the first of these you correctly say, that in our conference on the boundary 
question we have both been of opinion that no advantage would be gained by 
resorting at this time to the discussion at length of the grounds on which each 
party considers its claim of right to rest. At the same time, you deem it ex- 
pedient, nevertheless, to offer some observations, calculated in your judgment, 
to repel a supposed allegation, or suggestion, that this controversy ouly began 





| having invaded the country. 


in 1814; that up to that period the American claim was undisputed ; and that | 


the English claim, as now set forth, is founded merely in motives of interest. 
Nothing is more natural than that your Lordship should desire to repel an 
imputation which would impeach the sincerity and good fuith of your Govern- 
ment; and all the weight which justice and candour require is given to your 
Lordship’s observations in this respect. 

“It is not my purpose, nor do I think it pertinent to the occasion, to go into 
a consideration of the facts and reasonings presented by you, to show the good 
faith and sincerity of England in the claim asserted by her. 
cussion would be a departure from the question of right now subsisting between 
the two Governments, and would be more especially unfit for an occasion in 
which the parties are approaching each other in a friendly spirit, with the hope 
of terminating the controversy by agreement. Following your Lordship’s ex- 
ample, however, I must be permitted to say, that few questions have ever arisen 
under this Government, in regard to which a stronger or more general convic- 
tion was felt that the country was in the right, than this question of the 
North-eastern boundary. ‘To say nothing of the sentiments of the Govern- 
ment and people of the States more directly interested, whose opinions may be 


Any such dis- | 


supposed capable of bias, both Houses of Congress, after full and repeated con- | 


siderations, have affirmed the validity of the American claim, by an unanimity 
experienced on very few other subjects; and the general judgment of the whole 
people seems to be the same way.” 

Lord Ashburton desired to retain the Madawaska settlement to Great 
Britain, on the ground that the settlers were chiefly from Acadia, and 
anxious for the continued connexion with the monarchy. Mr. Webster 
thereupon replies— 

“I think it but candid to say at once, that we see insurmountable objections 
to admitting the line to come South of the river. Your Lordship’s observations 
upon the propriety of preserving the unity of the Madawaska settlement are in 
a great measure just, and altogether founded, I doubt not, in entirely good 
motives. They savour (!) of humanity and a kind regard to the interests and 
feelings of individuals. But the difficulties seem insuperable. 

“The river, as your Lordship remarks, seems a natural boundary, and in this 
part of it to run in a convenient direction. It is a line always clear and indis- 
putable. If we depart from it, where shall we tind another boundary, equally 
natural, equally clear, and conforming to the same general course? A de- 
parture from the line of the river, moreover, would open new questions about 
equivalents, which it would probably be found impracticable to settle. If your 
Lordship was at liberty, as 1 understand you not to be, to cede the whole ora 

art of the territory commonly called the Strip, lying East of the North line and 
Vest of the St. John’s, considerations might be found in such a cession, pos- 


sibly, for some new demarcation West of the North line and South of the river. 


| ber 1840 and June 1841. 


straining for effect in his part of the correspondence: others will be boarded by officers from the British brig Cygnet. 


with any sharp weapon above sixteen inches long, he should be con- 
demned to six years’ hard labour in the chain-gangs. It appears that 
this proclamation was issued on account of some Spaniards having got 
worse off in a scuffle which ensued between them and some sailors be- 
longing to one of the steamers. 

The latest date from Jamaica is August the 26th. All was quiet. 
Lady Elgin had been taken into the country by the Governor-General, 
for her health. 


The French papers allege a new grievance, the boarding of a vessel 
on the coast of Africa. The vessel was the brig L’Aigle, and it was 
M. Brice, the master 
of the French vessel, gives the following account of the affair; which 
evidently contains inaccuracies— 

“ He arrived before Gallinas in March, and could not trade, the English 
They (the English) burned factories and every 
thing; bought 172 Negroes to transport to the Gambia ; pillaged the habita- 
tion of the Portuguese ex-Governor, and shot his daughter! No canoes of 
natives appeared, the English being in the habit of firing at all. Captain 
Brice left Whyda July the 6th with a full cargo of palm oil. He was trying 
to double Cape Formosa when he was boarded by an English cruizer. He 
hoisted the French flag, when a cannon-shot was fired at him. He drew in 
his sails, when a second cannon-shot almost hit his vessel. He stopped, and 
was soon boarded by two Englishmen out of uniform, who, instead of search- 
ing the ship, went down into the cabin, and began to converse with the crew 
and passengers. Having thus kept me two hours and a half, (says he,) they 
left me at liberty to proceed. One of the English officers was drunk. The 
cruizer was the Cygnet.” 

The French journals also publish a reply by Lieutenant Wilson of 
the Cygnet to the protest of the French master. He says he had learnt 
that several vessels had taken up slaves at Whyda, the most notorious 
slave-depot, and he felt it his duty to search every vessel that came 
from that place. He had fired a shot to make the vessel stop and wait, 
as the night was approaching. He suspected it to be Spanish or Por- 
tuguese. 

The Presse, in an article on the returns of the foreign trade of France 
published by the Minister of Finance, observes, that “ the Royal Ordi- 
nance of the 26th of June last, raising the tariff on hempen and flaxen 
threads and linens, is beginning to operate with a serious efficacy’’; and 
that “the importation of those articles from England may be said to 
have been altogether suppressed during the month of August; the small 
quantity of yarn imported proceeding probably from Belgium, which 
enjoyed special favour. The quantity of thread imported in that month, 
as compared with that of the month of July, shows a falling-off of nearly 
two-thirds; the former being only 413,349 kilogrammes, whilst the 
other had amounted to 1,319,600. During the last three years, the im- 
portation of thread was only twice inferior to that quantity ; in Decem- 
Saving those two exceptions, it had always 
been considerably greater, and this year particularly it invariably ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000 kilogrammes.” 

The Courrier Francais mentions a combination of the iron-masters 
of France; “ who, not satisfied with having obtained the exclusive pri- 
vilege of supplying the rails for the railroads at 30 francs per 100 kilo- 
grammes, (300 francs per ton,) or double the price that English iron 
would cost, have combined to raise it to 34 francs.” On the other hand, 


| the constructors of machinery had waited in a body on several of the 


But in the present position of things, I cannot hold out the expectation to your | 


Lordship that any thing South of the river can be yielded.” 

The earliest letter is dated 13th June: in another, dated 11th July, 
Lord Ashburton rebukes Mr. Webster for dilatoriness— 

“ The position in which this negotiation now stands seems to prove what I 
have before ventured to advance, 


Five at ascertaining what we can or cannot do. 


progress has hitherto been; and the public seems somehow or other to have be- | 


come informed that there are differences. I hope that when we come to discuss 
them, they will prove less serious than they are supposed to be: but it is very 
desirable that doubts and distrusts should be set at rest, and that public credit 
and the transactions of commerce should suffer the least possible disturbance. 


that it would have a better chance of success | c : ’ : sys 
by conference than by correspondence; at all events, that we should soon ar- | evidence of the extreme dea.ness of butcher’s meat, and of the inability 


Slow, unnecessarily slow, our | 


For although, should this negotiation unfortunately fail, it will be our duty | 


immediately to place it in some new course of further reference, it is not to be 
disguised that such a result must be productive of considerable public anxiety 
and disappointment.” 

The upshot of the correspondence is already known. 

The papers also contain a statistical summary of the value of the 

exports of produce and manufactures of the United States for three 
years, 1838, 1839, and 1841. The exports of the produce of the sea 
had declined to 2,846,851 dollars, having in the year 1838 been as 
high as 3,175,576 dollars. The exports of the produce of the forest 
show an increase ; 
5,764,559 dollars, and 1841 at 6 
duce, including the raising of crops 
are stated at 9,105,514 dollars for 
and 16,737,462 dollars for 1841. Of the tobseco-crop, in 
value exported was 7,392.029 dollars; in 1839, 9,882,943 dollars ; and 
12,576,703 dollars in 1841. Of the cotton-crop, the value exported was 
61,556,811 dollars in 1838, 61,238,982 dollars in 1839, and 54,330,341 
doliars in 1841. And the exports of manufactures are stated at 
8,483,321 dollars for 1838, and 9,590,531 doliars for 1839, and 6,481,502 
dollars for 1841. Of these general amounts, England, for herself and 
her Colonies, took 850,540 barrels of flour, 850,865 bushels of wheat, 
324,709 bushels of Indian corn, and 96,810 barrels of pork. 


52 dollars. 
and the breed of cattle, the exports 
1838, 13,588,886 dollars for 1839 


in 1838 the 


264,8 





The steam-ship Dee, which arrived at Falmouth on Tuesday, brings 
deplorable accounts of disease at Havannah. Fever had for some time 
been raging there. Once there were twenty-six cases on board the 
steamer itself, and two seamen died. The shippinz in port had suffered 
generally and severely from the same cause. ‘The Government had 
issued an order, that if _any British sailor or officer was found on shore 


1858 being stated at 5,200,499 dollars, 1839 at | 
Of agricultural pro- | 


Ministers, and particularly on M. Guizot, to remonstrate against the 
measure of the British Cabinet authorizing the exportation of machinery, 
and to demand an augmentation in the protecting tariffs. In those 
interviews, they represented that they had hitherto supplied Germany, 
Switzerland, and even Russia, with machinery, and that the competition 
of England would now deprive them of those markets. 

The Quotidienne says, that during the week endin’ the 29th Septem- 
ber, there were 611 oxen returned to their owners from the markets of 
Sceaux and Poissy for want of buyers. ‘ This fact,” adds the Quoti- 
dienne, “is a striking proof of the depressed state of the agricultural 
interests, and of the excess of production over consumption.” “ It 
ought rather to be received,” says the Paris letter of the Tines, “as 


of the people to purchase it; for the quantity of that article of food 
consumed per head at present in Paris is33 per cent less that it was 
fifty years ago.” 

Accounts from Algiers of the 25th September mention another unex- 
pected check to the French arms. General Changarnier, with a force 
ot 2,500, invaded the territory of tribes on the Western frontier of Oran, 
as yet unvisited by the French. The natives met them bravely, and 
engaged them for two whole days in an uninterrupted series of combats 
hand to hand, fighting with swords and bayonets or within pistol-shot. 
The French Jost 150 men killed and wounded, including six officers 
killed, and, among others, Lieutenant Sebastiani, nephew of Marshal 
Count Sebastiani. 


We understand that the Convocation at Stuttgardt of the Delegates of 
the Germanic Customs Union has now broken up; and, to our no small 
gratification, we find that, thanks to the enlightened views of the prin- 
cipal state, the many strenuous and vigorous attempts to raise the im- 
port-duties on some of the most important British export articles have 


| failed, and that consequently these rates remain unaltered for at least 





three years tocome. We allude, of course, to cotton-twists, the total 
imports of which into the Germanic Union from Great Britain amount 
annually to 54,000,000 pounds weight, and iron, of which the quantity 
manufactured in pigs now exported from Scotland fur exceeds the gene- 
ral estimate,— Times. 


The new Prince of Servia calls himself Alexander Georgewolset 
Czerny. He has published a proclamation with this signature ; which 
means to imply,\that he is henceforth merely the descendant of Czerny 
George, and not a Russian officer. 

The papers from Malta, to the 15th, mention the result of a Court- 
martial held on Additional Lieutenant Lionel R. Place, R.N., of the 
Queen’s ship Queen. Mr. Place had been charged by John Greenleaf, 
a boy of the second class, with disgraceful conduct towards the accuser; 
andthe inquiry was granted at the request of Mr. Place himself. After 
a patient investigation of four days’ duration, the Court pronounced the 
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charge to be “ false, infamous, and without the slightest foundation.” 
On returning to his own ship, the Queen, the Commander-in- Chief, Sir 
E. W. C. R. Owen, received Mr. Piace on the poop, (where all the 
officers of the ship had been previously summoned,) and, after shaking 


| 


| would convey the censure whic 


him cordially by the hand, presented him with his commission to the | 


flag-ship, on board of which he had heretofore been a mere supernu- 
merary or additional Lieutenant. It is said that the parties who got up 
the charge were to be sent to England in the Phenix. 


Lord Palmerston having gone through the form, expected by his 
Anti-Slavery friends, of directing the British Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople to interpose with the Turkish Government some representation 
on the subject of slavery, received from his subordinate in office the 
following characteristic epistle. 

VISCOUNT PONSONBY TO VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 
** Therapia, 27th December 1840, 

“ My Lord—I have paid the greatest attention to your Lordship’s several 
instructions on the subject of slavery in Turkey, with the hopes of arriving at 
some result that would afford a chance of obtaining in any degree the object 

our Lordship so earnestly desires to accomplish. I have mentioned the sub- 
ject; and I have been heard with extreme astonishment, accompanied with a 
smile, at a proposition for destroying an institution closely interwoven with the 
frame of socicty in this country, and intimately connected with the law and 
with the habits, and even the religion, of all classes of the people, from the 
Sultan himself down to the lowest peasant. 

“ The Sultans for some centuries past have never married, and the Imperial 
race is perpetuated by mothers who are slaves. 

“In all other families slaves may be, and often are, the mothers of legiti- 
matized children, who are in all respects as much esteemed as those of legal 
wives. 

“ The Admirals, the Generals, the Ministers of state, in great part, have been 
originally slaves. In most families, a slave enjoys the highest degree of con- 
fidence and influence with the head of the house. 

“ To carry what your Lordship desires into execution it will he necessary to 
limit the law of succession to the crown and alter the policy that has so long 
guided the Sultans in that respect, and also to change fundamentally the poli- 
tical and civil institutions and laws and the domestic arrangements of the 
people. Universal confusion would perhaps be the consequence of such violent 
changes, and probably ‘hose persons intended to be most benefited by them 
would be the greatest sufferers. 

“The slaves are generally well protected against ill-treatment by custom 
and the habits of the Turks, and by the interests of masters and their religious 
duty; and perhaps slaves in Turkey are not to be considered worse off than 
men everywhere else who are placed by circumstances in a dependent situation, 
whilst, on the other hand, they may attain, and constantly do enjoy, the 


2ij.. 


policy : if Government succeed in extricating itself from the Palmer- 
ston policy in India and China as well as America, that abandonment 
the busy intriguer dreads for himself. 
We would fain hope, however, that some passages, slight as they-are, 
in the recent advices, indicate an intention speedily to evaenate the 
country outside the Indus. 

The followiag extract from the letter of the Morning Chronicle’s-own 
Bombay correspondent seems to coustitute the case upon wh§glithe im, 
peaching advocate rests: the reader, at all events, may judge of the 
certainty ofhis data from this specimen— 

““ Whether we are to look upon so sudden and unexpected a change in our 
policy, [the advance on Cabul, ] as only a fresh instance of Lord Ellenborough’s 
vacillation, or as the result of imperative orders from England, involving a com- 
plete repudiation of the proposed withdrawal, it is difficult to say; but whichever 
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| may be the case, the alteration, gratifying as it is to the public, redounds buat little 


highest dignitics, the greatest power, and largest share of wealth of any persons | 


in the empire. 

“ T think that all attempts to effect your Lordship’s purpose will fail, and I 
fear they might give offence if urged forward with importunity. I was asked, 
‘What would the English Government think of the Sublime Porte if it was to 
call upon the Sovereign of England and the people of England to alter the 
fundamental law of their country, and change its domestic habits and customs 
in order to please the taste of the Turks?’ 

“ I could perceive, in spite of the good-humoured politeness with which this 
question was asked, that there was something like wounded feeling in the 
speaker. 

“ The Turks may believe us to be their superiors in the sciences, in arts, 
and in arms; but they are very far from thinking our wisdom or our morality 
greater than their own. 

“T have, &c. 

“The Right Honourable Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B., &c.” 





PONSONBY 


gee = : 
Mr. Epwin Cuapwick, the Secretary to the Poor-law Commissioners, con- 
ceives himself aggrieved by some remarks in our two criticisms on the Sani- 


tary Reports, published on the 6th of August and the 24th of Septe mber ; | 


and he has sent us a voluminous Letter in reply. This document, consisting 
of thirty-two close foolscap pages, was not delivered to us till last night; 
when, from the pressure of many matters, it was inconvenient to read it, 
difficult to print it, and impossible to insert it without entirely disturbing 
the arrangements of the paper. It shail appear next week. 

The third and concluding paper on Medical Reform, by a Member of the Pro- 
Session, is also postponed, for want of room. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


The full details of the Indian news, in the morning papers, add little 
either to the knowledge of the facts or the certainty of reports r 
ing the future; but a more complete information than that convey: 
the telegraph compels the Morning Chronicle to back up its awkwa 
sition of yesterday with further attacks on Lord Ellenborough. 
is, to accept the ampler accounts as confirming the assumptions which it 
based on the telegraph ; and that is done, not without some ingennity, 
by pointing exclusively to the fact that an advance has been ordered on 
Cabul. It was reported before that a retreat had been ordercd; it is 
almost certain now that an advance is to be made: the latter limb of the 
antithesis is confirmed, and the Chronicle is all indignation at the in- 
consistency. But, to effect its purpose, it is obliged to overlook some 
Important facts; such as the admitted secrecy which has shrouded Lord 
Ellenborough’s counsels; and the total uncertainty as to any authentic 
information which is now perceived to exist respecting the future and the 
present, while the uncertainty of the past is made more apparent. The 
data of the noble editor who impeaches Lord E!lenborough are—the 
Zossip, and often the interested gossip, of the Indian newspaper-offices 
and dilettante-reporter official subordin ites, civiland military. Lord Pal- 
merston once compelled a very clever person to quit office, and that gen- 
tleman forthwith conceived himself to be inspired with a special mission 
to bring his successful antagonist’s head to the block: the Viscount has 
been turned out, and, like a dispossessed Lear, he seems to have caught 
the madness ; only that instead of “ P.lmerston ” his constant plaint is 
“ Ellenborough ”—when it is not “ Ashburton.” One cunning strata- 
gem is to encumber the supposed new policy, supposed to have been 
forced upon Lord Ellenborough by the Government at home, with 
praise : thus it is said—** Not the slightest possible doubt appears to be 
entertained as to the success of this movement.” We do not forget that 
a like triumphant tone was used by the same organ in the midst of the 
career which was followed by unparalleled disasters. But the purpose 
now is to deter Government from adopting any but an aggressive 






| tation of that part of the peopl 


to the credit of the Governor-General. It is possible that the advance or retire- 
ment of the troops has been ald along made dependent on the fuilure or suceess 
of the negotiations tor the release of the prisoners: but we can hardly adopt this 
view, when it is considered, that at the time the order for advance was issued, 
every thing was proceeding most favourably, and the restoration of Dost Ma- 
d the evacuation of the country were confidently spoken of, as terms 
which formed our part of a disgraceful treaty, by which the captives were to be 
delivered up. The most reasonable conjecture is, that the order for withdrawal, 
which was issued previous to the forcing of the Khybur Pass and relief of Jel- 
lalabad, and intimation of which, in all probability, reached England by the 
India mail of the 2d of April, was at once revoked by the home authorities, and 
positive directions to pursue a warlike-iike line of policy transmitted to Lord El- 
lenborough by the mail of the 6th of June. And this supposition is strengthened 
by the fact that the London despatches of this date had just been received at 
Allahabad at the time his Lordship is reported to have changed his policy and 
issued the mandate for a new campaign. The secrecy which hus been invariably 
preserved respecting our political movements Las naturally given rise to nume- 
rous conflicting reports, aud kept the public in a state of most tantalizing uncer- 
tainty This, however, would appear to be a part of the system of Lord Ellen- 
borou he. ‘ 

Further down, the same writer says, “ It is thought General Pollock 
will make a very short stay in Cabul.” 

The papers contain the details of a tour made by Colonel Monteath 
in the neighbourhood of Jellalabad, with a force which obtained several 
smatl “ successes”; the purpose of the demonstration being to cure the 
natives of their supposed notion that the British were inactive through 
weakness. 

Colonel Palmer, the late Commander at Ghuznee, was missing, and 
is supposed to have died. 

There are reports, seemingly without any authentication, of a mis- 
nding between Sir Henry Pottinger and the other military 
i i The British, it appears, evacuated Ningpo be- 
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Anti-Corn-law League, took place 





A meeting of the members of the 
at Newall Buildings, in Manchester, on Thursday ; Mr. George Wilson 
in the chair; in order to hear speeches from Mr. Cobden and others. 
Mr. Cobden spoke at considera length. 

He took up the defence of Sir cel against the farmers. He ad- 
mitted that there had been a fall in the price of cattle. The Goverament con- 


tracts for beef this year were 20 per cent lower than last year; and at the 
Chester cheese fair, cheese was also 20 per cent lower than last year. At this 
fair the farmer said— We have had Peel in the market;” but Mr. Cobden 
contended that the fall in cheese could not be attributable to the Tariff, for no 
alteration had been made in the duty on cheese. He contended that the fall 
in cattle and cheese was not owing to furcign competition, but to the decline in 
In Dundee, in Leeds, in Kendal, in Carlisle, in Bir- 
mingham, and in Manchester, the ling off in the consumption of butcher’s- 


the means of consumers. 





g 
meat had been one-third, compared with what it was three years ago. In 
Cheshire the price of cheese, of butter, and of milk, have fallen, because the 
largest manufacturing town (Stockport) has been ruined, and is now paying 
7,000. a week less wages than it did three yearsago. He gave a most gloomy 
account of the prospect for the winter in the manufacturing districts. He 
stated that the League were about to agitate this winter on a far more exten- 
le than ever. Within the last three wee 380,000 tracts, about a 
i ton in weight, had ordered from the printers. ‘They were 
sitating the question; and the Council of the League 
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tert d to raise 50,000/ in the country for the purpose of furthering 
tl 
t confirmed Mr. Cobden’s ‘count of the 
ul the people ia the manufacturing dis- 
tri Si e had seen a letter himself, a private 
ounty of Devon, in which it was stated that it was in 





lation the rs to reduce the wages of la- 





conten} re among the furme 
bourers to 8d.a day.” ‘Thanks to Mr. Cobden for his address were 


by Mr. Daucan of Ediuburgh, and carried unani- 


ng Judge of the Cheshire Special Commis- 
to the Grand Jury on Thursday. It was dis- 
litical controversial matter; as the 

iL show: not professing at all to 
1, however, was such as may readily 
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“ that it was one of the evils incidental toa 
high i yan iring commerce, that there should be So .- 
ca 1 distress.” ‘J e di rose from various ¢ s; among them 
“an uncertainty of those | alfect the relations of commerce,” and 


“sometimes the agitation of those very laws which have especial rc gard to 
' * « A kind of men called Chartists ” endeavoured 
at they called the establisliment of their Charter, 
nacea to remove all their evils—that is to say, that 
al Suffrage, aud Vote by Ballot, would remedy all 
* * * Strange would 





commerce and manutacture 
to use the movement “ for w 
which they say will be the pe 
Annual Parliaments, Univers 
the evils of which the working-classes complain.” 
it be if there was such a thing as Universal Suffrage; if every person had a 
right to vote who had no property at all, for the purpose of making a represen- 
dof property. If those who held no 
ty should have power to make laws, it would necessarily lead to the de 
‘ “hence Lord Abinger wandered to De 
rking if introduced into this country! 
ion was a trial of six men for sedi- 
The ease was 












pro} 
struction of those who had 1 
mocracy in America, and its 

The first case before this Commi 
tious conspiracy, at a riotous Chartist meeting in Hyde. 
still proceeding. 

Yesterday, the Staffordshire Commission began the trial of eighteen 
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men, for demolishing the house of the Reverend Robert Ellis Aitkens, 
on the evening after the mob attempted to destroy Dr. Vale’s house. 


Charles Gifford, the man charged with shooting at Peirce, (the 
Southampton quondam Chartist, who says that he has discovered a plot 
to destroy the Queen and Prince Albert,) on the 6th of September, was 
again examined before the Magistrates on Thursday. It was proved 
triumphantly, by the evidence of Gifford’s employer and fellow-work- 
men, that at the time he was said to have met Peirce, he was engaged in 
his ordinary business as a bargeman; and was actually in his barge, 
stuck in the mud, in the river Itchen. He was of course discharged. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanege, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The business of the English Funds has not been extensive, unless we con- 
sider one purchase of 30,000. and another of 20,000/. as coming with that 
description. The price of Consols for Account, which had been stationary at 
93 to 4, improved yesterday afternoon to 934 upon the receipt of the intelli- 
gence brought by the Indian mail. The market has given way this morning, 
and is now 93 to}. The premium upon Exchequer Bills has advanced 1s. 03d; 
those bearing interest at 24d. being 51s. to 53s., and those at 2d. per day 5Us. 
to 52s. premium, All the various Stocks, the Dividends upon which become 
due on the 10th instant, will be open for private transfer on the 11th and the 
Dividends will be paid on the 12th. 
discount of first-rate commercial bills varying from 24 to 2} percent. ‘The 
issue of money consequent upon the payment of the Dividends will render that 


commodity still more plentiful. 
An arrangement is in progress by which it is intended that after the Ist of 


of five o’clock. Opinions are divided as to the working of the new system, but 
we believe that the preponderance is in favour of it. The hours of banking 
business are at present from nine till five; and the day may be considered as 
divided into three parts: the first three hours, till twelve o'clock, are occupied 
by the business resulting from country orders, and the payment of checks pre- 
sented by the bankers from the West end of the town and the Joint Stock 


Money is now very abundant; the rate of | 


| to subvert them has perished in the conflict. 


Banks, who, as not frequenting the Clearing-house, are thus compelled to pre- | 
sent the checks received on the previous day; from twelve to two, the bankers’ | 


clerks are generally unoccupied; while from the latter hour till four o’clock the 
great business of the day occurs—viz. the paying in those checks which are to 
be received at the Clearing-house. After four o'clock, the business at the 
counter is unimportant; being chicily confined to the taking up of bills, which 
from the absence of the drawee or from some other cause bave not been paid 
when presented, and the payment of checks; and it is this hour that the 
bankers propose to abridge; leaving the arrangements of the Clearing-house as 
they are, and only limiting the taking up of bills and receiving money at the 
counter to four instead of five. ‘The gain to the clerks in thus abridging their 
harassing labours will be great; and as the inconvenience that the proposed 
change will inflict upon the public can be at first but trifling, and will soon 
from custom be really none at all, we hope that it will be so generally acquiesced 
in as to be adopted. 

There was some improvement in a few of the minor descriptions of Foreign 
Securities ; Columbian being in demand at 21; Spanish Active Stock at 163, 
and Spanish Three per Cents at 214. The improvement in the latter descrip- 
tion was occasioned by an advance of § per cent in the price of the Stock in 
Paris ; but as this advance has not been supported, and the price in Holland 
has declined more than 1} per cent, our market has given way, and closes this 
afternoon at 16. Columbian are also heavier. 

The only variation of importance in the Railway Shares has been in those 
of the Brighton line, which improved 10s. per Share, and have been done at 
36} but have fallen again, and are today at 36. 
Saturpay, Twetve o'Crock. 
® Scarcely any business has occurred this morning; wor can we notice any 
variation in prices, which are nominally the same as yesterday. The following 
are the only transactions in Railway Shares during the morning: Great North 
of England, 52$; Great Western, (New,) 60; Brighton, 36 3}; ditto, Loan 
Notes, 103; North Midland, (‘Thirds,) 203. 








3 per Cent. Consols .....e000. 93% Columbian 6 pe. Ceats..... 
Ditto for Account oo Oh | Danish 3 per Ceats aa 
3 per Cent Reduc 5 shut ; Dutch 2} per Cents, 

3+ per Cent Ditto... voseos shut | Mexican 5 per Cents 

New 3} per Cents.. ooo 3003 1 Portuguese Regency 5 perCts. 
Bank Stock .... sooseees shut | Ditto New 5 per Cents 1841. 
Exchequer Bills, 24¢ prem. 51 53 Ditto 3 per Cents .....0-048 


Ditto, 2d. ..2..0-ccce.-+0- G0. 50 52 Russian 5 per Cents...... 





OEE UDR. 0:06:09: 0109 056.0400 eo 247 9 Spauish (Active) d per Cents 
Brazilian 5 per Ceuts ..exdiv. 63 4 ex Coupons ....0-.. ese 
Belgian 5 per Cents .......6.. 123 Ditto 3 per Ceuts 1842...... 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—Off Dartmouth, Oct. 2d, Steadfast, Owen, from the Cape. 

At Liverpool, 6ih, Christiaua, Simpson, from Bombay. 

Of Crookhaven, Sept. cUth, Geutoo, Dodds, from Caicutta. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Oct. Ist, Sophia, Johus, for Bombay; and Achilles, 
Trivett, for Ceylon. 

From Liverpool, Oct. Sth, Isabella, Everett, for Calcutta; and 6th, Frances, Cork- 
hill, for Ceylon, 








THE ARMY. 

War-orrick, Oct. 4.—Brevet—To be Lieut. Coil. ia the Army—Major R. Pattison, of 
the 13th Regt. cf Foot. To be Majors in the Army—Capt. H. Havelock, Capt. A. P. 
S. Wilkinson, Capt. H. Wade, and Capt. J. Hl. Fenwick, of the 13th Regt. of Foot. 
To be Majors in the Army iu the Eas s only—Capt. A. Abbott, Bengal Artillery ; 
Capt. C. E. T. Oldfield, of the Sth Rey sugal Light Cavalry; Capt. G. Broadfoot, 
of the 34th Madras Native Infantry; Ca Seaton, of the Sdth Bengal Native In- 
fantry; Capt. H. P. Burn, of the Is gal Native Iufautry; Capt. E. R. Main- 
waring, of the 16th Bengal Native Infantry; Capt. J. B. Backhouse, of the Beugal 
Artillery; Capt. A.G. F. J. Younghusband, of the ddth Bengal Native Infantry. To 
be Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, with the rauk of Col. in the Army in the East Indies 
only—Lieut.-Col. T. Monteath, of the cdth Bengal Native Infantry. 
rank of Major in Afghanistan—-Lieut. G. I. M'Gregor, of the Beng 
above commissions to bear the date 4th October 1842. 

Apwrratty, Oct. 1842.—C: rps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. J. Fraser, to be Capt. 
vice Palliser, dec.; Second Lieut. D. Blyth to be First Lieut. vice Fraser, promoted, 

War orice, Oct. 7th 1842.—dth Re 
without purchase, vice Ward, decea 


















1 Artillery. The 












; Second Licut. G. B. Milman to he First 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RIGHT OF SEARCH TREATIES AND THEIR CON- 
SEQUENCES. 

A couuision between a British cruiser, engaged in watching the 
slavers off the coast of Africa, and a French merchantman, has 
occasioned angry comments in the Paris newspapers. The story 
told by the French captain (and it alone is as yet before the 
public) may be, and most probably is, exaggerated. The collision, 
however, and the irritation excited by it, are beyond a doubt; and 
they are the unavoidable consequence of our persisting in worrying 
all nations into treaties conceding a right of search for the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade. 

The striking letter of Lord Ponsonsy, explaining the character 
of slavery in Turkey, has been published most opportunely for a re- 
consideration of the policy of the treaties, to which the collision 
between the British cruiser and the French merchantman invites us, 
That letter demonstrates that slavery in the Ottoman empire is 
not a political but a social arrangement. It is a part of the con- 
ventional morals of the nation; and these are susceptible of modi- 
fication or change only from the progress cf opinion. A govern. 
ment —a legislature—has power sometimes (not always) to 
change the political constitution of a country; but those domestic 





January next, the business of the London bankers shall cease at four instead | arrangements at once produced by opinion and forming it are 


Every government that has attempted 
The British Govern- 
ment, when inviting that of any other country to put down slavery 
by law, invites it to undertake a task beyond its power. 

There is a difference which even superficial observers (perhaps 
they most readily) can discern between slavery as it exists in Tur- 
key and slavery as it exists—say, for example, in the United States. 
The master and slave classes in Turkey are more upon a level 
than in America: in the former country, both have reached a 
grade of civilization lower than the American master, higher than 


stronger than legislation. 


| the American slave; there is not the same disparity of power 


| 


between them. Again, the slaves in Turkey stand to their masters 
in a relation analogous to that of household menials in a rural 
district in England; slaves in America, in a relation analogous to 
that of factory drudges. The Turkish master, in the closeness of 
domestic intercourse, may contract a friendship for his slave; the 
American planter is apt to regard his with as little sympathy as the 
mill-owner his labourers. ‘These circumstances render the position 


| of the slave much worse and more hopeless in America than in 


Turkey ; but the difference is of degree not of kind. It is in vain 
to dream of slavery being abolished in America by law, until the 
economical condition of the country and the progress of opinion 
have produced such a change both in masters and slaves that even 
a law would prove inadequate to maintain it. 

So far with regard to the existence of slavery as a domestic in- 
stitution: it remains to view it as the source of a foreign trade. 
So long as there are nations in which slavery is tolerated, there will 
be a demand for slaves; and so long as there are tribes in the 
present condition of the Negroes, there will be a market whence 
slaves can be obtained. In sucha state of affairs, governments 
have it in their power to declare a foreign slave-trade illegal—they 
have it in their power to check to a certain extent the traffic they 


|; have made unlawful; but they can no more put an entire stop to 
| the smuggling of human bodies than to the smuggling of any other 


To have the local 


| but not positive criminals. 


of Foot— Lieut. J. Da Boardien to be Capt, | 


Licut. vice Du Bourdieu. 6th Foot- D. H. Ebrington, Geut., to be Ensign, by pur- | 





chase, vice Bishton, promoted iu the 7th Foot. 7th Foot—Eusign T. Bishton, from the 
6th Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Stuart, promoted. 
Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Campbell, promoted. %£7th Foot —Eusign J.T. D'Arcy 
Hutton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Prior, whose promotion has been caucelled, 50th 
Foot—C. F. H. Barlow, M.D., to be Assist.-Surg. vice M’ Bean, deceased. S8th Foot— 
Assist.-Surg, R. Bannatine, from the 56th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Deuny, ap- 
pointed to the Staff. 62th Foot—Ensign T. G. Knox to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Wise, who retires; G. Meyler, Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Knox. 

Rifle Brigade—Secoud-Lieut. the Hon. R. Charteris to be First-Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Ward, who retires; the Hon. J. S. Jocelyn to be Second-Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Charteris. 

Hospital Staff—As-ist.-Surg. W. Denny, from the 58th Foot, vice Cooper, appointed 
to the 17th Light Drags.; G. Butler, Geut., vice Russ, deceased, to be Assist-Surg. to 
the forces. 

Memorandum - The names of the gentleman appointed to an Ensigncy in the 26th 
Foot, on the 27th ult. are Fraucis Joseph Cresswell, not Frederick, as-before stated. 

















22d Foot—J. P. Moline, | 


commodity. 

It is at least felt that England single-handed is inadequate to the 
task; and hence the treaties of codperation with a view to suppress 
the slave-trade, that have been so pertinaciously pressed upon all 
nations. English Ministries appear to have forgot that the incapa- 
city to regard the holding of slaves as a crime, which prevents a 
people from abolishing slavery at home, must cause it to regard the 
transference of slaves from place to place as a venial offence, if 
they can be brought to regard it as an offence at all. It is impos- 
sible that nations which still tolerate slavery can be brought to un- 
derstand the enthusiasm with which the English seek to put it 
down everywhere. There is scarcely a man in France who can be 
brought to believe that the suppression of the slave-trade is the 
sole object which Great Britain contemplates in those treaties, 
establishing a mutual right of search: that object is in their eyes 
so little worth the costly apparatus by which its attainment is 
sought, that they naturally and necessarily suspect some arriére 
pensée. The same is the case with the Americans. ‘These nations 
could see an adequate motive for such policy in a desire to put 
down pirates, whom they look upon exactly as we do; but they 
cannot sympathize with or understand our inveteracy against slave- 
traders, who appear to them, it may be, low and brutal characters, 
To increase the danger, the English 
have contracted not a little of the pride of self-righteousness in 
their crusade against slavery: a consciousness of superior virtue on 
this point has led them to assume “a holier than thou” deport- 
ment towards all nations who are less zealously Anti-Slavery than 
themselves. The suspicions excited by British zeal and pertinacity 
for the suppression of the slave-trade—the anger excited by British 
assumptions of superior goodness—have rendered our treaties for 
establishing a mutual right of search the most likely cause of future 
wars. 

Humanity and liberty are noble objects; but in order to pro- 
mote them, or any other good ends, the means must be calculated. 
The coast-blockade which the English have established on the 
coast of Africa, at great expense, has not put a stop to the slave- 
trade, but it has been the cause of losing many valuable lives 
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and destroying many sound constitutions to the Whites. As 
regards the Blacks, it has immeasurably increased the sufferings of 
the middle passage, to say nothing of the hundreds who have 
perished by the chain and grape-shot of their protector. England 
single-handed cannot put down the slave-trade by force of arms. 
Hler treaties secure to her at the best lukewarm allies, who will pro- 
mise to help her and do nothing. And the distrust excited by these 
treaties exposes us, as we may see by the spirit in which the French 
journals comment upon the collision between the Cygnet and Aigle, 
daily and hourly to the risk of war with France. A spurious hu- 
manity it would indeed be that should seek to put a stop to the 
slave-trade at the expense of an European war. 

It has been urged as a defect in Lord Asunurton’s treaty, that 





he has not wrung from the Americans the concession of a mutual | 


right of search: it is said that his neglecting to do so will em- | 


bolden the French to refuse to ratify the treaty recently con- 
cluded with their Government. For this no blame can attach to 
Lord Asupurton: no negotiation could persuade the Americans 
to grant the right of search. 
treaty will not be ratified, and possible that the concessions already 
made by France may be retracted. It is most likely that the 
system of negotiations for the extirpation of the slave-trade, so 
zealously persevered in by this country, is about to experience a 
mortifying check. Under such circumstances, the country will be 
wise to pause and reflect whether the object can be accomplished at 
any reasonable expenditure of life and happiness—or accomplished 
at all by persisting in the same policy. 
in Africa without the attainment of any tangible benefit—the 
temper awakened by the continual recurrence of such collisions as 
that between the Cygnet and the Aigle—ought to give us pause. 
Regard for the peace and happiness of civilized Europe—a con- 
sideration quite as important as the peace and happiness of un- 
civilized Africa, and more within our power to confirm or disturb— 
regard for the interests of the Negroes themselves—ought to teach 
us to look about for some more effective means of putting down 
slavery and the slave-trade than those which after a trial of half a 
century have only served to increase the horrors of the middle 
passage and to supply Europe with provocatives to war. 





DILEMMAS AND CONFESSIONS OF THE 
WAR FACTION. 
Ir would bea miserable waste of time to follow the War-faction 
into all their pettifogging quibbles about the terms of Lord Asu- 
BURTON’s treaty. ‘There is a very short process by which their 
present conduct may be brought to the test—Do they mean to 
oppose the ratification of the treaty? Will the leaders in Parlia- 
ment move an address to the Qucen to withhold the ratification ? 
If they attempt such a course, we guess their mortification will 
be considerable when they come to count the number of Liberals, 
of whatsoever shade or complexion, who will be found to follow 
them to the vote. Ifthey contemplate no such course, what intel- 
ligible object can they aim at in the series of abusive railings 
against the terms of pacification, which have furnished daily em- 
ployment for their chief mouthpiece during the last three weeks ? 
They can have no object, but the wicked one of rekindling feelings 


of animosity between America and England, or the contemptible | 


one of exciting prejudice and ill-will against their successful poli- 
tical rivals. 

A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle forced the Cory- 
pbheus of the War-faction to suspend his small debating-club 
sophisms on the minutiz of the boundary for one day, and meet 
the charge of pandering to mischievous and quarrelsome propensi- 
ties calculated to involve the civilized world in war. 
ments of the anonymous writer to whom we refer were so just, and 
so well put, that thay deserve to be quoted— 

“ Until within these few years, it was not only the doctrine of the Liberal 
party, but a sort of commonplace among writers in general, that war is the 
game of kings, not the pleasure of their subjects. We were accustomed to 
contend, that in proportion as the affairs of nations are withdrawn from the 
control of individual ambition, vanity, or animosity, and placed under the 
power of those who pay the taxes and smart by the commercial losses which 
war engenders, in the same proportion would that ancient and barbarous mode 
of terminating the disputes between governments fall into disuse. 
years past, however, that which has called itself the Popular party in each of 
the three most powerful countries of the carth—England, America, and 
France—has, whether in or out of power, been sedulously engaged in blowing 
up war between those countries, if not by direct instigation, yet by that blus- 
tering tone and that bitter and insulting Janguage which are much more 


It is very probable that the French | 


consequence of the nation’s instead of the sovereign’s wish, to make 
them more inveterate and destructive. It is less, however, to this 
general view of the phenomenon, than to its practical bearing upon 
the concerns of Great Britain, that it is desirable at present to 
direct attention. As yet, the Reformers of Great Britain are 
less tainted with the war-spirit than the Republicans of France or 
the Democrats (Locofocos) of the United States: their selfish and 
unprincipled leaders have not yet persuaded them to cast to the 
winds all those professions of humanity taught by the common 
founders of the Movement party in Europe and America. 

To the accusation of having been for three years a strenuous ad- 
vocate of warlike policy, the mouthpiece of the War-faction replies, 
that Lord Asupurton’s treaty is one of which even the most 
peaceably-disposed cannot approve. ‘This is to evade, not meet 
the charge. Let the treaty just concluded with the United 
States be what it may, it forms no excuse for the war in support of 
opium-smuggling in China—for the war undertaken to change by 


| foreign bayonets the dynasty of the Afghans—for the intermeddling 


The profuse waste of life | 


in the domestic concerns of Turkey, which cost us a little war with 
the Pasha of Egypt and had almost involved us in a great war with 
France. The blustering tone adopted towards the United States is 
no isolated feature of the Patmerston policy, but a consistent and 
necessary expression of the meddling and domineering spirit which 
is its animating principle. 

Lord Patmerstoy, or the understrapper who held the pen for 
him on the occasion, says of the views expressed in the letter from 
which we quoted above—“ To say that the opinions put forward in 
this letter are the opinions of the ‘ Liberal party,’ is to betray utter 
ignorance of the principles upon which that party is constituted, and 
upon which our correspondent must give us leave to tell him that 
party can be held together.” It is well that this avowal has been 


| made, in order that the public may know what it has to expect 


from the party which Lord Patmersron is attempting to rally 
under the specious name of “ Liberal.” It takes its stand upon 
the blundering, bullying, and spendthrift system of foreign policy, 
developed more unequivocally than before in the course of the last 
three years. It repudiates the principles of peace and non-inter- 
vention which were the boast of Lord Grey’s Government; the 
profession of which did more than any thing else, except the intro- 
duction of the Reform Bill, to gain for it the general and enthu- 
siastic support it at first obtained. ‘The Patmerston “ Liberal 
party” is pledged to assert in the name of this country a right to 
make and unmake kings in foreign states—to treat with all other 
nations on the footing that its will shall be law—and to enforce 
these revolting pretensions on all occasions by arms. And this 
it stands pledged to do, not on the hypocritical pretext that 
thereby the interests or the “glory” of Great Britain will be pro- 
moted, but for the plain unvarnished reason that these are ‘the 
principles upon which that party is constituted”—and that only 
“upon them that party can be held together.” It has often been 





| said that “party is the madness of many for the gain of a few,” 


but the present is the first example of party-leaders making the 
confession to the very “‘ many” they are in the act of courting. 
Old fabulists have told how the ostrich when it buried its head 
in the sand fancied its whole body was hid: the would-be leader 
of the new sort of “Liberals” improves upon the model, and 
thinks by fixing his great goggle-eyes upon the observers, to stare 
them into a belief that they do not see him or his manceuvres. 


| And the frank avowal of his selfish objects is followed up by one 


The senti- | 


For some | 


likely provocatives of quarrel than even real injuries ; and now, it seems, this , 


course is to be persevered in. As in France, so kere, the Liberal party, if 
some who seck to be its leaders are suffered to have their way, will stand openly 
before mankind in the disgraceful character of a War party, and will labour to 
discredit and frustrate the apparently sincere and hitherto successful exertions 
of the Governments of the three countries to keep the world at peace ;—an 
attempt of which you, Sir, [the Morning Chronicle, | are making yoursclf in 
our own country the main instrument, but in which I trust you are destined 
to be speedily, signally, and shamefully defeated. The complaint which I 
make extends to the principles and tone of nearly every article on foreign po- 
licy which has appeared in your paper for the last three years; and 1 select 
as the most recent, and one of the most striking examples, your strictures on 
the late treaty with America.” 

It is indeed a disheartening reflection for those who cherish the 
wish of a better future for mankind, that the progress of popular 
power seems to strengthen rather than diminish the propensity to 
war. ‘War is a game which, were their subjects wise, kings 
should not play at.” It was the want of wisdom, not the want of 
power in the subjects, that rendered hostilities so frequent in times 
past ; and their attainment of greater power, unaccompanied by the 
acquisition of greater wisdom, could not diminish the occasions of 
war. The only change it has operated is, by rendering wars the 


of his equally futile and favourite inuendoes. ‘ That such opinions 
[as those advocated by the letter-writer in the Chronicle] do not 
belong to the Tory party, we shall have no difficulty in demon- 
strating.” ‘This hit is thought extremely clever as tending to with- 
draw the support of the old Tories from Sir Roserr Pret if he 
persist in a liberal, rational, and pacific foreign policy. Unfortunately 
for the writer's object, however, it cannot produce this effect without 
at the same time showing the public that the principles of Sir 
Rosert Peer’s Government are, on this point at least, not. those 
of the old Tories, and convincing even these antiquated politicians 
that their opinions belong to an age which is past and cannot be 
acted upon in the present. 


MORAL OF THE BRISTOL ROMANCE. 
Wuen elderly widowers are seduced into marriages with sham heirs 
esses—when men of any age or rank are cheated at prick-the-garter 
or the pea and thimble—in almost all kinds of clever appropriation, 
it will be found that the victim rarely comes into court with hands 
entirely clean. Lord Fraxxrorr may have had his trinkets stolen, 
but why did he take the lady to live with him? Suisse may have 
fleeced his master, but why did Lord Ilerrrorp keep a pimp ? 
‘The chaw-bacon, who has been cheated by a ring-dropper, would 
have escaped had he been honest enough to remember that they 
who find a valuable article ought to seek out the owner and 
return it to him. The inconceivable victim of the late Bristol 
romance contemplated indulging his own vanity and love of money, 
at the expense of the peace and comfort of a respectable family 
which had never injured him: he could not even plead the poor 
apology of overmastering passion for engaging in his imaginary in- 
trigue. If one could but have security that swindlers would confine 
themselves to the prey which nature seems to have destined for them, 
it might be questionable whether society had any call to interfere 
between them. But there is no keeping your fleshed sharper to his 
legitimate food; he will be snapping occasionally at honest men. 
There must be some check imposed upon him. Punishing the 
cheat has long been tried without avail: what if an experiment 
were made of the effect of punishing the victim? Fools are not to 
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be frightened out of the way of sharpers by merely leaving them to 
suffer their loss: they have a consolation in the idea that they are 
objects ofsympathy. But if they were smartly punished for having 
allowed their own rascality to tempt them into a scrape, they would 
be furnished with a sufficient motive to shun the net of the fowler. 
Old-fashioned schoolmasters (from whose experience legislators 
might sometimes learn) acted freyuently upon this principle: they 
knew that the best way to prevent boys meeting with dangerous 
accidents was to flog every one who got himself hurt. The nicest 
and neatest dux in their school, who would have made it a point 
of honour to fight a blackguard twice his size although certain of 
black eyes and a bloody nose, has often been saved from commit- 
ting the folly by thoughts of the birch én retentis. ‘The head was | 
preserved in its pristine beauty out of regard to the comfort of | 
the tail. Acting upon this hint, it might not be amiss to place | 
gulls at the bar, to inquire by what means they came into the | 
victimizer’s hands, and punish them for having put it in his power 
to harm them. A few days of the tread-mill might lead the clown 
to abstain in future from thoughts of sharing in the price of lost 
property. And it might prove an effectual warning to all middle- 
aged gentlemen beset by matchmakers, if the Bristol gallant could 
be condemned by the verdict of twelve good men and true to enter 
that city at high noon on a market-day in grand procession, seated 
in an open chariot between his bride and his “ black-foot,” and 
thereafter to appear annually at a certain season before the Mayor 
in court, to give evidence that he macntains his actual wife in the 
style he would have done the heiress. 


HINTS TO AUTHORS. 
Aw author of “ Addresses to Youth,” who appears to have been 
liberally supported by the nobility, was placed the other day at the 
bar of one of our Police-offices, accused of stealing books from 
keepers of circulating-libraries. Not long ago, another gentleman 
of the same profession was tried at the Central Court for pilfering 
books from the library of the British Museum. There is a pruden- 
tial consideration which those unlucky individuals overlooked, and 
which others of their tribe may also neglect. It is only great men 
who are privileged to commit dirty actions with impunity. An 
incorruptible patriot is tolerated although a libertine, and a corrupt 
and oppressive minister may come off scot-free on the strength of 
an immaculate family character. Diprrot’s transaction with the 
Empress of Russia when he sold her a library was rather equivocal, 
and Rovussrav’s stealing a ribbon and allowing an impertinent ser- | 
vant to he punished for the theft, was not equivocal in the least ; 
but Diperot and Rovussravu were men of unquestionable genius. 
Society can put up with a great deal at the hands of persons from 
whom it receives valuable services. But authors who are dull | 
and feeble ought at least to be as honest as the laws require. | 
Henceforward, therefore, let such individuals of the genus irritabile 
as do not reach above mediocrity rest contented with defrauding | 
creditors, and beware of aspiring to petty larceny; or, if they will | 





| 








steal any thing besides ideas, let them keep their fingers off book- | 
sellers’ counters. Let them “assume a virtue if they have it not,” | 
and, however much they may disregard the commandment which 
forbids to bear false witness, show some regard for that which pro- 
hibits stealing tangible substances. 





COVENT GARDEN. 
Rossin1's opera of Semiramide was brought out at Covent Garden, as 
we announced, on Saturday night, partly for the purpose of giving Miss 
KeEMBLE a new character, but chiefly to introduce Mrs. ALFRED Suaw 
to the English stage. Our opinion of the policy and propriety of ex- 
hibiting Italian operas in an English dress is well known, and this last 
attempt has served to confirm it. Ifsuch an experiment could succeed 
at all, it would be when tried upon the heroic rather than the comic 
opera of Italy, since the former is more susceptible of conversion into 
a foreign language than the latter. The graceful facilities of the 
Italian language, and the elegance which it infuses even into the | 
common conversation of natives, are utterly incapable of transfer into 
any other. Even to the nonsense of the opera buffa it imparts a cer- | 
tain degree of polish. The pomp and elevation of heroic poetry can be 
attained in a new language with greater success, since it is the diction of 
books, not of conversation. Here a model is imitated which all nations 
equally study and copy. It is altogether artificial, and is the common 
possession of civilized and cultivated society. Again, the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of different languages—their excellencies, their deficiencies, 
their resources—are conspicuously apparent when applied to the pur- 
pose of translation, Every work of imagination is not alike capable of 
transfusion into a foreign tongue; one is better suited to the genius of | 
one language, another to the capabilities of another. 
best translated into Italian, SHakspeRE into German. 
to transfer the lyric drama of Italy to the English stage has n« 
ceeded. The very attempt betrays the ignorance of those who venture 
upon it. The English product is invariably hard, bald, and feeble—a 
ludicrous abortion, at which the and the judicious 
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*ver suc- 


ignorant wonder 





| sulted by it? 


| fie! 


Thus, Mitton is | sey 


apparent, and stand out in more palpable and ludicrous contrast. Bu- 
LINGTON was too good a judge of her art to peril her reputation as a 
singer of Italian music by an alliance with English performers. She 
was a mistress of both schools, and she displayed her power over each 
in its proper place. In the operas of WinTER, Bacu, PaisteLLo, and 
Mozart, she was the prima donna of the King’s Theatre—the associate 
of Grassin1, VIGANONI, and Roveprno. When she assumed the cha- 
racter of an English artist, it was in company with IncLEpon, KELLy, 
Dicnum, and Mrs. BLanp, and in the operas of ARNE, SHIELD, and 
Storace. This was the wise and the successful course of one who 
thoroughly knew her art in all its phases and diversities. The other is 
adopted by persons of less knowledge, less experience, and less discern- 
ment: and difficulties multiply upon it at every step. They commence 
with the translation: they attend the representation of every Italian 
opera, in every foreign language, and by all foreign singers. Nor can 
they be overcome. ‘l'o every one cognizant of the language, the music, 
the vocal training of Italy, these exhibitions invariably present an ab- 
surd caricature of their originals—the lyric drama of Italy reflected in a 
concave mirror, where, every feature being distorted and nothing ap- 
pearing natural or graceful, nothing is pleasing. 

It is, therefore, a proof of waning judgment and depraved taste on the 
part of the Covent Garden manager to originate an exhibition of this 
kind, as well as of all the performers who were voluntarily aiding and 
abetting it. The rest deserve only pity. Think of such stuff as this 
being produced.on the stage by one KEMBLE and uttered by another— 
the stage too which Sippons once trod !— 

“ Semarimide. These signs unearthly, what do they portend? ‘Tell me, de- 
clare, if still the gods do frown on Babylon ? 

Oroe (most markedly and mysteriously.) There yet are crimes atrocious, 
crimes unrepented, crimes hidden, crimes unpunished ! 

Tdre. What appalling mystery ! 

Semir. (aside.) Heaven! 

Assur (aside—quuiling under the lcok of Oroe.) Those®startling glances! 

Semir. But! then! if! 

Orce (interrupting, still with marked mystery.) Full shortly there may 
arrive the moment sacred to vengeance and pledged to peace. 


Semir. O quick return thee, Arsace. 

Assur. The successor to the throne! 

Oroe. He will be named. 

Assur. When? 

Oroe. E’en on this day, soon as he arriveth from Memphis, the sacred 
oracle. 

Semir. At that I tremble! ” 


The author of this precious combination of words bearing the sem- 
oglish is announced to be a Mr. ReEYNoLDsSoN—a feigned 
But we ask in sober 


blance of E 
name, if report speaks truly as to its real parent. 





| sadness, can it be matched by the poet of the Whitechapel or the City 


Road Theatre? is such stuff recited at the Pavilion or the Eagle 
Tavern? would not their butcher and Jew auditors feel themselves in- 
Musieally regarded, the character of the libretto is still 
lower. The recitative is written in prose ; and every song and concerted 
piece (which ought, correctly, to preserve the metre of the original) is 
disfigured with defective rhythm, false accent, and limping stanzas, 
Its nonsense-verses have not even the right number of feet; and the 
libretto is not a translation of Seméramide, but a vile burlesque. And 
this at Covent Garden, and under the management of a Kempe !—fie, 
If Miss KembBie and Mrs. Suaw possessed the true spirit and 
feeling of artists, they would have regarded the proposal to adopt and 
utter such trash as au insult, and have rejected it with merited con- 
tempt. 

Of the opera itself we have frequently had occasion to speak, and as 
frequently have derived pleasure from hearing it. Certainly on the 
present occasion we received little. A more wearisome infliction, re- 
garded as a whole, we have rarely had to endure, But let us not lay 
the blame on Rossinz. Ie would seldom have been able to recognize 
his work, and we often could scarcely persuade ourselves that we were 
actually listening to it. 

Miss Ki:mpie has gained no increase of fame by her performance of 
Semiramide. It isa part to which she is not equal. Morma has few 
voeal difficulties; Semiramide has many, and Miss KemBixr was sub- 
dued by them. Her singing was often coarse, and in the endeavour to 
get through her passages tone and tune were unsparingly sacrificed: in 
place of Italian voicing and Italian grace, we often heard all sorts of 
uneouth noises. Her articulation was so bad that with the book in our 
hands we often could not follow her. 

Mrs, SHaw will scarcely be forgotten by our readers; but, after 
several years’ absence, it may be necessary to remind some of her, first 
as Miss Posrans, and afterwards under her married name, as a pro- 
mising concert-singer. She was, a few months since, brought under 
their notice by a warm and eloquent panegyric, partly prompted by the 
kind heart of the writer and her pleasure at witnessing the success of a 
country woman ina foreign land, The portrait was a flattering one, but 
the likeness was on the whole correct, and Mrs. Saw returns to Eng- 
land to assume a higher station, as well as to occupy a more prominent 
position, than the one she left. Her voice was scarcely susceptible of 
improvement at the age at which she quitted her country—it is pre- 
i what it was, but her manner of using it is greatly improved. Her 
recitative is the most perfect of any English singer’s—not a syllable 
was lost; her sosfenuto is equally excellent, and all her fioriture were 
in the best possible taste—that is, they were in strict accordance with 
the style of the canti/ena, and executed with ease and accuracy. 


GIUBILEL was a respectable Assur; and with him our commendation 
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grieve. It is this per se, antecedently to and without reference to pub- 
lic performance, where fresh difficulties (arising from the same cause) en- 
counter and embarrass the attempt at every step. 

In order to render such an exhibition tolerable, or present any thing 
like a faithful representation of the original, it would be necessary to 
exchange one absurdity for another, and commit it into the hands of 
Italian singers tutored into the power of stuttering our language: for if 
here and there an English singer, from the possession of unusual gifts 
and acquirements, have acquired the true Italian style and obtained ce- 
lebrity even in Italy, such instances are rare. A BILLINGTON or a 
Brauam arises scarcely once in a generation. But even supposing the 
Italian style to be acquired by a singer or two in the cast of an opera, 
the English training of all the rest will only be thef{more conspicuously 


| of the singc nustend, ‘The others were to be pitied. Completely 

out of their element, they were unable to give even a feeble realization 
| of the music of Rossini, ‘The only piece encored was the well-known 
duet “ Giorno d’orrore””; which being a mere quiet succession of thirds, 
was more welcome to the audience than the previous longer and more 
difficult duets. 

The opera was got up with a degree of splendour that throws its 
scenic display at the Italian Theatre completely in the shade. In the 
first scene the tributary nations of the vast Assyrian empire are repre- 
sented by successive groups bearing presents to their sovereign, until 
the stage is thronged with the motley and many-coloured crowd. The 
dresses are gorgeous, the scenery is splendid. In all these points the 
skill and taste of the manager are conspicuous. But we doubt the at- 
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tractive power of this Anglo-Italian opera. To the audience in general | mortification and spleen, and his frantic exultation when he hears the 


it is a mere spectacle and concert; there is no story that pantomime 
can tell, and without the English version it is nothing else. Of the 
dialogue, that only spoken by Mrs. Suaw was intelligible, save here 
and there a word. Of course, none of the persons or incidents excited 
the slightest sympathy; and when the dead bodies of Semiramis and 
Assur lay on the stage, few understood why they were brought to such 
an * untimely end.” 

The house was well filled; and the ladies were greeted with the 
most flattering applause—Mrs, Suaw having, deservedly, the largest 
share. 

DRURY LANE. 

The opening of Drury Lane on Saturday was most auspicious: the 
house was well attended, and a tempest of gratulation, which raged 
throughout the evening with intermissions of calm, bursting forth with 
redoubled vehemence at the close of the performance, rewarded Mr. 
Macreapy for his successful efforts to please the public, and restore 
the spirit as well as the text of SuakspereE to the stage. As You Like 
It was represented on this occasion as the poet wrote it, for the first 
time in the memory of the present generation of playgoers, and, it may 
be said without presumption, as he would have wished to see it repre- 
sented—at least so far as the scenic accessories are concerned. The 
spectiicle is not merely correct and elegant, but suggestive; aiding the 
fancy in realizing the local and other characteristics of every scene, 
according to the poetic indications of the dialogue. The architectu- 
ral views are designed in the old French style; and the sylvan 
scenes have a wild and primitive aspect, denoting the remoteness 
and seclusion of that “ desert inaccessible” the Forest of Arden: 
old trees of giant growth spread their gnarled and knotted arms, forming 
a “ shade of melancholy boughs” for the banished Duke and his sylvan 
court; the swift brook brawls along its pebbly bed; the sheep-bell’s 
“ drowsy tinkling” is heard from the fold on the hill-side ; and the lodge 
in the wilderness, overgrown with creeping plants, is musical with birds. 
The scene of the wrestling is admirably managed, and a prominence is 
given to it which is due to its importance as the incident on which the 
drama turns: the stage crowd of eager spectators pressing round the 
roped ring and cheering the wrestlers showed as much excitement as 
the larger arena of the audience. ‘The last scene, a stately vista of lofty 
trees, in which a floral temple is erected by the foresters for Hymen’s 
altar, is a pretty fancy in pastoral taste. In short, nothing is wanting to 
complete the scenic pictures; nor is any thing overdone. 

The acting is less unexceptiouable. Mrs. Nispert’s Rosalind is no 
personation of the character, being utterly devoid of sentiment, and de- 
ficient in depth and earnestness: it is a very pleasant performance of the 
“saucy lacquey ” that Rosalind affects to be, the arch manner and 
joyous spirit of the actress giving piquancy to the assumption; but there 
isno under-current of tender and impassioned feeling. The Celia of 
Mrs. Srirtinc is more Shaksperian; cordial in its sprightliness, and 
showing a deep sensibility underneath its graceful vivacity. Mr. 
AnxpERSON’s Orlando is manly, energetic, and chivalrous ; and he wrestles 
well. Mr. Poentps as Adam gives touching expression to the homely 
pathos of the devoted old servant. Mr. Macreapy’s Jaques is excellent ; 
he has caught the true spirit of the character, and develops it ad- 
mirably : Jaques is no misanthrope, but a wilful man of a melancholy 
mood, whose contempt for humanity is more nearly allied to pity 








| a saloon in the Duke’s palace, are magnificent and brilliant. 


bell that tolls the knell of his enemies, are expressed with great in- 
tensity. But no acting, however fine, can redeem the inherent vice of 
this and other dramas of Byron—the absence of noble motives and 
generous sympathies in the principal characters. Miss HELEN Faucit 
made her first appearance as the young wife of the Doge: but she has 
to declaim boastfully when a true woman would have thought only of 
her husband’s peril: so the Doge, when he finds he cannot address the 
people, treats the Senators, whom he affects to despise, with a magnilo- 
quent dying-speech, more calculated to excite their contempt than admi- 
ration. The scenery is Venetian, and therefore eminently picturesque ; 
and the costumes are superbly correct. 

Nor is it tragedy and SHAKSPERE only that they care for at Drury 
Lane: the same attention to minutie, and corresponding propriety and 
elegance, are shown in entertainments of a lighter character. Madame 
Vesrris and Mr. CHartes MatHews made their first appearance on 
Wednesday, in a French vaudeville, translated by PLANcHE, of which the 
mise en scene is as splendid as it could have been had the theatre been 
under their management; it was their Olympic on a grand scale. The 
Follies of a Night is a bustling, petite comedy of intrigue; the main in- 
cident of which is the Duke de Chartres pursuing his own wife ata 
masquerade, and having for a rival Pierre Palliot, the son of a country 
blacksmith, who has come to Paris to seek his fortune. Mr. C. Ma- 
THEWS was received with remarkable cordiality: the first words he 
utters, “ Well, here I am at last—who would have thought it?” were 
applied by the audience to his change of situation, as they were meant 
to be; and this good-humoured recognition gave the tone to the whole 
performance. Madame VesTRIs was welcomed with equal enthusiasm : 
she looked extremely well, and sang two little songs very charmingly. 
CHARLES MATHEWS as the adventurer throws a tinge of rusticity into 
bis gallantry and address, and is a most mercurial young spark; and 
Vestris plays the coquette with her wonted elegance and ease. Mr. 
Hupson, in the Duke de Chartres, appears to better advantage than he 
has ever done, his vivacity not being too boisterous; and he sings a 
song of rakish sentiment with gusto and piquancy. Compron, as Dr. 
Druggendraft, a court physician in a perpetual state of bewilderment, 
is droli without buffoonery. The effect of the little songs, unintroduced 
by symphony, as if they were but vocal terminations to the dialogue, is 
very pleasant: we are glad to see the practice of the French stage in 
this particular naturalized at an English theatre. The opening scene 
of a masked ball in the time of Louis Quatorze, and the closing one of 
Witha 
little curtailment, this lively vol-au-vent will pass off with the lightness 





| and rapidity necessary to its unsubstantiality. 


| the lackey. 


The performance of the J?ivuls last night is an exception to our ge- 
neral commendation, even as regards the setting-out of the stage. The 
changes in the cust were not for the better, saving in the solitary in- 
stance of Fug; whom Mr. C. Maruews made a prettier fellow than 
any of the gentlemen were, yet preserving the obsequious alacrity of 
Mr. Lampert has neither the force, presence, nor high 
breeding necessary for Sir Anthony Absolute: he often missed obvious 
points of the dialogue; and his passionate temper, instead of exploding 
like amine, only fizzed like ill-corked ginger-beer. Nevertheless, Mr. 
LAMBERT has some good qualities, that may be useful in less weighty 


parts ; his veice is good if his face is not, and his style is cordial and 


than hate: his sarcasms are humorous not bitter, and his brusquerie | 


any thing but sav: We never heard Macreapy deliver a speech 
with such spontaneous ease as the famous one of the “seven ages 
of man”: he spoke it as giving utterance to thought suggested at 
the instant by the foregoing remark of the Duke. 
his first appearance as the banished Duke, and acquitted himself with 
propriety ; but neither he nor Mr. GraHaw, as the elder brother Oliver, 
made any impression. Mr. G. Bennett, as the usurping Duke, is 
superfluously brutal and coarse—a tyrant need not be a bully: G. Ben- 
NETT is one of the most conspicuous of those macadamizers of dialogue 
who break sentences into bits with the hammer of their emphasis. 
Keetey’s Touchstone is a pleasant mixture of clown and courtier: he 
is a kind-hearted fellow whose gibes are uttered in the exercise of his 
craft, angering no one; and his quaintness is quite in character. Mrs. 
KEELry is amusing as Audrey; but she docs not look the stolid, unso- 
phisticated, and ungainly country-wench. Mr. ALLEN, as 
sings the two beautiful songs that fall to his share very sweetly : both 
they and the concerted pieces, in which Mr. H. Paiiites takes a part, 
glide as naturally into the business of the scene as the dia! e itself, 
in place of being an excrescent nuisance, which introduced music com- 
monly is. 

Mr. Macreapy’s system of stage-management is now conspicuously 
successful, Completeness and finish in the various parts of the repre- 
sentation, and a careful fitting of them together so as to form one 
entire whole, are the points aimed at. The action and progress of the 
successive scenes are continuous ; the integrity of the drama is preserved ; 
there is no sacrificing of unity and propriety to exhibit this or that par- 
ticular periormer: MACREADY, as Jaques, for instance, takes his place 
as one of the Duke’s retinue; and whatever prominence the character 
has is that intended by the author, and legitimately given to it by the 
powers of the actor. This is a new and admirable feature in modern 
Stage-representation ; the effect of which is felt by many of the audience 
who do not perceive the cause, and are not therefore aware of the great 
pains bestowed to give this value to the performance. Rich as the 
Drury Lane company is in talent, it is impossible that every part of a 
Numcrous cast should be perfectly filled; but individual d are 
merged in the general propriety and excellence of the 
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to Which individual merits contribute more powerfully than ever: the 
gems and the paste are alike weil set, and the lustre of the real stones | 





diverts attention from the false. 

_ These remarks apply equally to the performance of Hamlec and Marino 
Faliero, in each of which the principal character, personated by 
Macreany, stands more alone; for even in these, though the stage- 
Picture often presents but one prominent figure, the beckground and 
the scenic context, so to speak, form part of the composition, and 
neutralize any notion of monodrama. Macreapy’s assumption of age | 


A Mr. Ryper made | 


| epitaphs.” 
| enough, if too sprightly. 


Amiens, 


easy. KrEeLrey makes Acres comical; but the character does not suit 
him, and he seemed to feel this. Still greater was the misgiving of Mr. 
Ilewson, who made an imperfect attempt on the character of Sir Lu- 
cius O' Trigger, that only flashed in the pan. Mrs. C. Jones's Mrs. Mal- 
aprop is the best we have seen since Mrs, DAVENPORT; surpassing even 
Mrs. GLover’s in the dense unconsciousness of her “ derangements of 
Mrs. Nisperr’s Lydia Languish is wilful and winning 
Mr, AnpERsoN’s Captain Absolute and the 
Julia and Falkland of Miss HeLen Faucrr and Mr. PHerps are suffi- 
ciently well known and appreciated. Mr. Compron’s David deserves 
praise for clownish dulness unalloyed by coarseness or violence. As a 
whole, this representation of the /tvals is inferior to that at Covent 
Garden last season. 


CONCENTORES SODALES. 

Tue musical societies of the Metropolis are beginning to resume their 
the Concentores Sodales having reassembled on Tuesday 
last. ‘lhis society is so strictly a private and select one, that any public 
notice of its proccedings may seem unnecessary if not impertinent. 
But its results upon that branch of the art which it was founded to cul 
tivate have been so beneficial, that we hope to stand excused for giving 
some publicity to its proceedings. ‘The society, which owes its exist- 
euce to the zeal of Mr. Horsey, is an association of English glee- 
writers; each of whom takes the chair in turn; and thus upon every 
member devolves the duty of furnishing the music for the evening 
from his own compositions. The president for the night is also 
bound to produce a canon, (generally a new one,) with which the music 
of the evening commences. A certain number of associates form the 
rest of the Concentores ; to whom the duty of singing the glees belongs. 
The friendly criticism which is exercised upon every new composition 
is thus enjoyed by each member in turn; and the proof that here criti- 
cism has been given and received in a friendly spirit is found in the 
prolonged existence of the society. Among its members appear the 
names of Dr. Caticort, Weepe, Wevpe junior, Lintey, ATTwoop, 
Bisuop, WanmisLrey, Extiior, Goss, fuRLE, and other contemporary 
English composers, in addition to that of its founder; and many of their 
elees which have obtained the most merited celebrity were written for 
the Concentores Sodales. 

Some alterations have taken place in the regulations of the society, 
which are calculated to extend its usefulness without altering any of 
the priuciples on which it was founded, or losing sight of the objects 
which it has so long and so successfully pursued. ‘The first president 
of the season was Mr. Etitor; several of whose glees were sung. Of 
these, which were all MS. compositions, two deserve especial notice and 


meetings 






| emphatic commendation for the genius they display, as well as their 


admirable part-writing—“* O welcome summer,” aud “ Let those com- 


In the cholerie old Doge, Marino Faliero, supplies the only element of | plain.” 
~ 1 


Sympathy for the petty, selfish pride, and vindictive vanity, which could | 


Nearly all the “brethren” were present; and the next meeting was 


resent a personal affront by a wholesale slaughter of the Senators: his | fixed for the 18th,—Professor TayLor in the chair. 
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RICHARD SAVAGE, A ROMANCE. 

Tue biography of Jounson, written whilst his feelings of grief and 
friendship were yet fresh, has given a celebrity to Ricuarp Savace 
which neither his singular birth, his distressing career, nor the pro- 
ductions of his genius, would have procured for him. But the first 
of British biographies, or perhaps of any biography, affords another 
instance of the importance of subject. 
Savaag, his still more irregular life and habits, as well as his im- 
patience of any restraint upon his most trifling wishes, militated 
against the production of any enduringly-attractive work ; for which 
his genius possibly, and his knowledge of life undoubtedly, fitted 
him. Hence, the interest in his story gradually passed from the 
mind of society, because each new generation felt less interest in the 
man; and of the vast mass of those who now call themselves 
readers, the majority know nothing of Ricnarp SavaGe, and many 
perhaps are ignorant of his name. It may be observed as a further 
reason for this neglect, that the life and character of SAvAGE were 
of too peculiar a kind to be of much utility to mankind in general, 
whilst the incidents of his career, however extraordinary, did not 
partake of the nature of romance. The great moral deducible from 
his life, in the opinion of his biographer—“ that nothing will supply 
the want of prudence; and that negligence and irregularity, long 
continued, will make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius 
contemptible ’—can be drawn from nearer sources. 

How far a subject of this kind is fitted for fiction may be ques- 
tioned. The reader who is acquainted with the actual facts, 
detects the alterations made in adapting the subject to fiction, and 
which alterations, unless they are made with very extraordinary art, 
do something more than change, by vitiating, the consistency of the 
whole. On the other hand, the ignorant feel no interest in the 
subject ; they cannot appreciate the skill with which it is treated, 
either by additions, omissions, or softening down ; and they may be 
led to consider parts unnatural, because they belong to another 
mode of life than that with which experience has made them ac- 
quainted; perhaps even the vrai of real life may not always be the 
vraisemblable of fiction. 

With such difficulties to contend against, it is no small praise of 
Mr. Wiivenean's Richard Suvage to say, that he has succeeded 
better than might have been expected. He has the first requisite 
of a writer, a knowledge of his subject—he has studied the life of 
Savace with care; he has also made himself acquainted with the 
character of his hero’s contemporaries, as well as with the forms 
and spirit of the age, by a perusal of such contemporary works as 
best display those qualities. ‘The characters, incidents, manners, 
and sentiments of the novel, are such in the gencral as we imagine 
those of the period to have been, but judiciously softened. Mr. 
Wuitenrap further displays his judgment in not exaggerating the 
vices of his characters, or infusing a stilted romance into scenes 
of every-day life. 

In the main, Mr. Wnireuesp has adhered pretty strictly to the 
reality, almost following the biography pari passu. The confession 
of the Countess of Macclesfield that the child with which she was 
pregnant was the child of Earl Rivers, the subsequent divorce by 
act of Parliament without a judgment of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and the hatred with which young Savage was regarded by the 
adulteress from his birth, are of course narrated. ‘The meditated 
attempt upon the child's life by its mother, alluded to by Jounson 
as a possible criminality, is assumed in the romance as a fact; and 
the plan of banishing him to the Plantations is properly expanded 
into a serics of crimping incidents. The scenes of Savage's early 
life, when put out to nurse under a feigned name by his grand- 
mother—his school-days at St. Alban’s, under a master of whom 
Savage “ always spoke with respect "—and his residence with the 
shoemaker as an apprentice, of which he was not very willing to 
speak at alli—are expanded or filled up by many characters and in- 
cidents. In the biography, the discovery of his true birth was 


made by Savage on the death of his nurse, from some letters of 


Lady Mason's, his grandmother: in the romance, it is produced 
by the hero’s own deductions, from a series of slight incidents, 
prompted by the conduct of Lady Mason’s confidential servant, 
who has his own wrongs to revenge upon Mrs. Brett, the former 
Countess of Macclesfield. ‘The events of the hero’s literary career 
furnish the opportunity for an introduction of Bullock, Wilks, 
Cibber, Mrs. Oldfield, and Sir Richard Steele—names figuring in 
the life. Steele’s plan to marry Savage to an illegitimate daughter 
of his own, with a portion which he never could raise, produces 
the love-story of the romance; as the indignation of Steele when 
he heard Savage had ridiculed him crosses the lovers, The fatal 
midnight brawl! in which Sinclair was killed by Savage, with his 
trial, sentence, and eventual pardon, in despite of his mother’s in- 
terference against him, of course occupy a conspicuous place in 
the novel; and its author has aimed at giving an entirety to the 
fiction, which life, as we can see it, rarely possesses, by connecting 


The irregular education of 








together throughout the book all the actors in the scene. Mer. 
chant, the original cause of the quarrel, is a loose unprincipled 
wit, an early associate of the hero’s, and his introducer to the low 
wits of the day: Gregory, who was found guilty with Savage on the 
trial, is in the romance an old schoolfellow and a fast friend : Sinclair 
is also a schoolfellow, a beaten rival at school, and afterwards 
in love; so that hate, rather than accident, contributes to the fatal 
denouement. ‘The other incidents of Savage's life are treated in 
a similar manner, except that the later scenes are hurried over: 
those passages of condensed description in Jounson—as the diffi. 
culties under which the tragedy of * Sir Thomas Overbury” was 
composed, and the terrible distress to which Savage was re- 
duced—are least effective. The romance is in the form of an 
autobiography, except the hero’s imprisonment and death at Bristol, 
which are told in the shape of a letter from the Keeper “ to Mr, 
Samuel Johnson.” ? 

Though contrary, we believe, to the purpose of the author, the 
character of Savage suffers in the fiction, both morally and meta- 


physically. Part of this arises from changes, part from introduc- 
tions. In the biography, his mother persecuted him through in- 


fancy and youth, depriving him of a legacy of six thousand pounds 
which Earl Rivers intended to leave him, by asserting that he was 
dead. In the romance, she is made to believe in his death, and to 
tell the unwitting falschood to his father; so that when her shame 
starts up before her as a stripling, there is more reason for her 
anger, and her assertion that he was an impostor. ‘The real 
Savage does not appear to have lost all regard for his mother till 
after she tried to get him hanged: the Savage of the romance 
begins to hate her very soon, and with a wordy vehemence which 
is rather puerile than passionate. The biographical hero, in the 
language of his “ Bastard,” was “ launched into life without an 
oar ’—thrown upon the world in boyhood without calling or means 
of subsistence: in the romance, his schoolmaster offers to send him 
to college; and Myte, a well-drawn money-lender and virtuoso, 
wishes to retain him as bis clerk; which proposals he rejects with- 
out sufficient reason. There is also an incongruity in the dissipa- 
tion and irregularity of Savage in the fiction ; and his inconsistencies, 
so delicately brought out by Jounson, disappear. But the great blot 
is his endeavour to seduce Miss Wilfred, when, under the auspices 
of Lord Tyreonnel, ie has been introduced to luxury and fashion- 
able life. This is a gratuitous and unnecessary degradation of the 
hero; for Savage’s course of life was a sufficient reason to put an 
end to the conrexion: and perhaps the love occupies an undue 
place in the latter part of the work, and wears somewhat the 
namby-pamby air of a vulgar romance. 

In his other characters the author is generally happy, especially 
in his elderly gentleman, part roysterer part humorist, but with 
more true good feeling at bottom than might be supposed at first 
sight. Burridge the schoolmaster is of this kind; and here is his 
first appearance in the book, when young Savage made his appear- 
ance at school. 

“ The pedagogue was at ome and at ieisure, for it was half-holyday; and 
sent word out that we were to be admitted to his presence. When we entered 
the apartment, we beheld a gigantic figure reclined almost horizontally in a 
very large chair. He was smoking a pipe, and had, it would seem, recently 
divested himself of an enormous rusty periwig, which lay clutched in his huge fist 
upon the table. He regarded us in silence for some moments, through the 
smoky veil by which he was surrounded, and then rising leisurely, he laid aside 
his pipe and came towards us. 

This letter, Sir,’ said Ludlow, ¢ will explain for what purpose I wait upon 
you,” handing it to him. 

“¢ A letter, eh!’ said Burridge, whipping a pair of spectacles out of his 
waistcoat: pocket, and jerking them on the bridge of his nose. 

“¢Let’s see—Francis Burridge, Esquire—Esquire!” and he gave a loud 
whistle. ‘ Ah! well—very good—just so!’ he added at intervals, as he hastily 
perused the letter. 

“© This tells me,’ said he, holding the letter from him, ‘ that I am to take 
this little fellow—what’s his name? Richard Freeman, under my care—under 
my tuition.’ 

“¢ Yes, Sir,’ said Ludlow. 

“¢ And that he is to remain with me during the holydays?’ Ludlow bowed. 

«“¢ That implies that the lad’s parents are dead ; is it so? 

“© T believe they are,’ replied Ludlow, hesitating. 

“Ah! not certain?’ said Burridge; ‘ perhaps there’s more life than death 
in the matter, eh?’ 

“ ¢T really do not know,’ replicd Ludlow, disconcerted. 

«¢ Ah, well!’ returned Burridge, ‘ whois Henrietta Mason?’ 

“© ¢ My Lady,’ replied Ludlow, ¢ the Lady Mason.’ 

«¢ The Lady Mason! ob! I beg her pardon,’ cried Burridge with a low 
bow, ‘ that’s it; I always bow to atitle.’ He rang the bell. 
wine,’ as the servant entered. 

“ Ludlow began to plead headache, but was stopped by the familiar hand of 
Burridge upon his mouth. 

“ ¢ Now, Sir,’ said he, when the wine was put on tke table, ‘I crave pardon; 
your name?’ 

“ ¢ Ludlow, Sir.’ 

“Well, Mr. Ludlow,’ and he slapped his brawny leg, ‘let us drink to the 
speedy progress of our young student; and we'll give him a glass too, to damp 
him down, as printers do their paper, before he goes into the press, Let us 
hope he’ll contain something good when he comes out of it.’ J 

*¢T hope so, indeed,’ said Ludlow carnestly, setting down his glass. ‘Will 
you forgive me?’ he resumed after a pause, ‘ but I trust—I feel no doubt—in- 
deed I know, that he will be treated kindly. I am, Sir,’ and poor Ludlow 
smiled with a kind of mournful humility, ‘Iam greatly attached to him.’ 

“ Mr. Burridge raised his black brows, and gazed into the meek countenance 
of the other. ‘Ah, well, you like him?’ he remarked, at length. Why, yes 
we shall treat him kindly enough, I dare say. We keep a school, Ludlow, not 
a slaughterhouse; we are not cannibals, but Christians—men, not monsters 
But, Sir,’ and here he shook his finger in the air, ‘Mr. Shakspere, an au 
thor strangely neglected in these our times, albeit the greatest genius that 
ever appeared in England, except Milton, and in all save sublimity he sur- 
passes even that stupendous genius; Mr. Shakspere has proposed this ques 
tion—* Treat a man according to his deserts, and who shall escape whipping? 
Now, Sir, if that be true, and I believe it is,’ winking his eye knowingly, a0 
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pointing his thumb over to me, ‘dy’e think the boys ouglit to go scot free, eh?’ 

“*No, indeed,’ said Ludlow: ‘do you hear what Mr. Burridge says, 
Richard? You must take care.’ 

* *So he will,’ cried Burridge, putting on his periwig. ‘The truth is, the 
temples of Greece and Rome are “bosom’d high in tufted trees”—birch-trees, 
Mr. Ludlow; and I never knew a boy yet who could find his way to those 
temples without going through those trees. 
your friend; he is anxious to go.’ ” 

The brawl] which ended in the death of Sinclair may be taken as 
an example of what many writers in our day are deficient in, ra- 
pidity of action in narrative. The scene was Robinson's Coffee- 
house, a house of ill fame at Charing Cross: Merchant, very drunk, 
has just forced himself into a room, where Savage and Gregory, 
who had been drinking, followed him. 

“ On entering the room, we discovered Merchant standing with his back to 
the fire, which was opposite the door, his arms akimbo, which supported the 
skirts of his coat. His eyes were directed obliquely towards a company at the 
other end of the room, and his lips were apart with a smile, disclosing his 
clenched teeth. The whole expression of his countenance was that of extreme 
and provoking contempt for the persons at whom he continued to gaze. 

“ On our first entrance into the room, Gregory and I had turned to the left, 
concluding from the partial darkness in that quarter that that portion of it 
was unoccupied, as indeed was the case. 
seats. ‘Come this way, man. Shall we order a bowl of punch?’ 

“ «Come this way,’ he returned, beckoning us towards him, but still with 
his impudent stare upon the company ; ‘and having seen whom we have got 
here, order what you please ; only take care to order some asafeetida along with 
it, to purify the room.’ 


“¢] suspect Merchant will get his nose slit,’ whispered Gregory to me; | 


‘don’t go near him. We can the b tter assist him if we take no part with 
him, should he get into trouble.’ 

“Moved by curiosity, however, (the place, as well as Merchant’s speech 
had awakened it,) L arose. What was my astonishinent, when glancing at the 
company, I observed Sinclair and Lemery a portion of it. 


“ And here, to make what follows the easier intelligible, I must mention, | 


from my after knowledge, of whom the party consisted. There was Sinclair 
and Lemery, and a brother of the latter, whose wife, a strong masculine woman, 
was seated by the side of Sinclair, and a huge ferocious ruffian, well dressed, 
however, to whose ill-favoured aspect a broken nose added an expression of ex- 
treme pugnacity. 

“* Sinclair recognized me in an instant, and turned pale. 


wrath boldly. 

“¢Mr, Sinclair,’ said Merchant, with a formal bow, ‘ your most obedient. 
Mr. Lemery, your servant. Mr. Seth Lemery, your's. Madam, (how could 
I fail so egregiously of the polite point?) your faithful slave. Mr. Nuttal, 
when I next purpose to enjoy the diversions of the bear-garden I shall be happy 
in your company.’ 

“ Having said this, he burst into a loud derisive laugh, and tossed his hat 
into their empty punch-bowl. 

“ Nuttal sprung out of his chair. 

« ¢ By the soul of man, Mr. Sinclair, 1 don’t know why I should put up with 
this fellow’s insolence, if you are disposed to do so. You seem to know the 
other fellow. Who is he?’ 

“ ¢ Get out of the way,’ cried Gregory, thrusting Merchant aside, and walk- 
ing towards the table to Nuttal. ‘ Hound! what do you mean by the other 
fellow? ‘This gentleman is Mr. Savage, and my friend.’ 

“¢T don’t care who he is,’ returned Nuttal, laying back the cuffs of his coat. 
* You are all disposed for a quarrel, I can sce. Sinclair, Lemery, Seth, we are 


enough, I should think, to kick these three blackguards out of the room: I’ve | 


borne with Merchant’s insolence before, but he shall have it now.’ 

“ He was advancing, encouraged by the woman, Mrs. Lemery, with ‘ That's 
right! that’s a brave lad! kick the three rascals out!” when Gregory fetched 
hin such a blow upon the face with the back of his open hand as for the mo- 
ment staggered him. 

“* Back, fool!’ cried Gregory. ‘Sinclair, whistle your dog off. Dick, 
keep an eye upon Sinclair, he looks mischievous. Where’s Merchant?’ 

“ This was no time to satisfy ourselves as to the last point. 

“* By the soul of man, sir,’ cried Nuttal, drawing, ‘ V'll have your heart’s 
blood out of you, for that.’ 

“ Sinclair's sword also flamed forth. 

“*T am for you, sir,’ said he to me; ‘remember, I owe you one. 
yourself.’ 

“© You lie, Sinclair, you owe me two. 
Look to yourself.? My sword was out. 

“At this juncture, the brothers Lemery and tle wife retreated into a cor- 
ner of the room, setting up loud cries of * Murder!’ cries that were taken up 
by Mrs. Edersby, the landlady, and another woman outside. A trampling 
over head—a hurrying along passages—a whirl of uproar and confusion. 

“ Gregory swore a great oath. 

“*D—n you all; I'll have your swords. Give up your sword, you ugly 
face-making rascal,’ to Nuttal, “unless you wish to be laid by the heels in 
Bridewell.’ : 


Look to 


You have most need of caution. 


we When it has done its work, not before,’ cried the fellow, flourishing his | 
rapier like a broad-sword. ‘I shall be through you, my gentleman, if you don’t | 


make haste to lug out.’ 

“In the mean time, Sinclair had come from behind the table, and had 
advanced upon me. 

“¢ Base-born impostor!’ he said, running his sword along mine, (he was a 
skilful fencer, but knew not that I also was master of my weapon, ) ‘ base-born 
impostor, I have you now.’ 

“© Well-born blockhead, you shall have. Ha! ha! Sir!’ 

“ Three or four men ran into the room at this instant. 


“* Swords out!’ cried one; ‘ playing at gentlemen, ch? Don't part ’em; | 


fair play’s a jewel, say I. The tall one, with his sword broken, ‘Il strangle old 
broken nose, I’m thinking. Go it—give it him.’ 

“Sinclair had made several passes at me, which I parried; but out of no 
design, I confess it, of acting merely upon the defensive. It was sport to dally 
with him awhile. What followed, whatever Las been said to the contrary, 
Was not altogether chance-medley. At length he made a desperate push at 
me; which I put aside so smartly as caused him to swing round. Gregory, at 
that moment rushing forward upon Nuttal, drove Sinclair’s sword entirely 
from its guard. But, before this, if it can be said to be before—the two actions 
being almost instantaneous—I had run him through the body. 

“Then arose such a hubbub—such a hellish noise, before, beside, behind, 
around—it is as impossible to describe as it was terrible to hear, even to those 
Who contributed to it. Be sure I was not one of these. ‘L'ransfixed with hor- 
Tor, remorse, pity, Iwas ‘ grown cool too late.’ That face—malicious, revenge- 
ful, grinning like a wild cat, the eyes a-start—life looking blood and death—in 
@ moment, in a glimpse of time as it were—how changed! ‘Oh!’ from the 
very depth of the bosom—that one word told me, and all that heard it, and 
Who, spite of the cursed clamour, that did not hear it ?—that he had got his 


But come, Dick, take leave of 


“¢ Come, Merchant,’ said Gregory, calling to him, when we had taken our 


The colour pre- | 
sently returned to his face, and his eye encountered mine, and returned its | 


death. The muscles of the face relaxed, and of the body; the jaw fell, the 
darkening lids sank upon the eyes, the stony whiteness overspread the face and 


1.” 


lips—he fell upon the floor as only a dying man can fall. 


YOUNG'S RESIDENCE ON THE MOSQUITO SHORE. 
Mr. Youne was appointed Deputy-Superintendent to a new settle- 
ment, which the British Central American Land Company proposed 
to form at Black River, on the Mosquito Shore; and he sailed to 
his destination in July 1839. Of that interesting subject, the 
Crusoe-like struggles in the formation of a new colony we hear 
little, beyond an account of the misconduct of one Superintendent 
and the impudence of another, by which the young colony was 
| seriously distressed for want of provisions, and also infected with 
| the typhus fever; and even this account occupies but few pages. 
| Mr. Youna’s “ Narrative” only embraces his voyage to Cape 
| Gracias 4 Dios, and thence to Black River; an account of the his- 
| tory and physical character of the Mosquito Shore, the latter more 
| favourable than facts or reason itself would warrant; a descrip- 
| tion of excursions to the interior, the neighbouring sea-port of 

Truxillo, and several of the islands lying off the mainland, and a brief 
sketch of his homeward voyage by Belize and New York, which 
took place in the early part of the present year. 

The Mosquito Shore lies between the 11th and 15th degrees of 

North latitude; having for its ocean boundary the Bay or Sea of 
| Honduras, into which the Black River falls at about the 84th de- 
| gree of longitude, and on which river is situated the town of Poyais, 
so celebrated for its “bonds.” Parts of the coast were much fre- 
| quented by the buccaneers ; the Mosquito Indians serving as guides 

against the Spaniards. At a later period, the sovereignty of Spain 

to the country was denied, on the plea of the English right to cut 
| logwood and mahogany; though the facility which that right 
| furnished to carry on a contraband trade with the Spanish 
| colonists was perhaps the real cause of our persistance in the 
| claim. Inthe last century the English had an unrecognized settle- 
| ment on Black River; which was, however, abandoned at the peace 
| that followed the American War; and the inhabitants were con- 
veyed (if they pleased) to Belize, which with its territory forms our 
| present colony of Ilonduras. What valid claim the Chief or King 
| of the Mosquito Indians has to independence of Spain, or its suc- 
| cessor the Government of Central America, we do not very clearly 
| perceive. It is true that, under buccaneering influence, he pro- 
| fessed himself a sort of vassal of the King of England, and some- 
times used to get from Jamaica a certificate of legitimacy; but we 
should suppose all this was abandoned by the treaty of 1783, and 
that! any settlers attempting to found a colony along the coast 
would do it at their own responsibility, putting off, so far as pro- 
tection was concerned, the character of British subjects, and be- 
coming obnoxious to the law or usage of whatever state possesses 
de jure or de facto the sovereignty of the Poyais district; for the 
chief of the Mosquito Indians holds yery little of the territory of the 
Mosquito Shore. 

Of the region little is known. The coast appears to be low and 
swampy, consisting of sand or impenetrable bush, and pretty thickly 
| interspersed with the mouths of streams and lagoons or lakes. In 
| the interior, a range of hills or uplands exists ; a small space of rank 
| savannah intervening between them and the swamps of the sea- 
| shore. Part of the soil is said to be fertile; and, being a Tropical 
| alluvium, it probably is, were it cleared and brought under culti- 

vation: but how that can be accomplished is by no means obvious. 

Low, moist, and marshy—infested by insects and reptiles—in the 
| heart of the Tropics, yet exposed to chilly weather from cold 
| North winds—it is impossible that it can be otherwise than un- 
| healthy to the generality of European constitutions, or that Eng- 
| lishmen can labour there; which, indeed, Mr. Youne more than 
| admits, when he says that “ capital, judgment, and discretion are 
required ; and that at present the Mosquito Shore is not the place 

for a poor man to resort to.” Nor, speaking generally, should we 

conceive it the place for a capitalist; for what is he to grow? how 
| is he to grow it? to whom is he to sell it? what is he to get for it ? 
| It is probable that the soil and climate would produce the usual 
| Tropical staples ; but this would be matter of experiment. Native 
wages, Mr. Youna says, are high, when the people can be per- 
suaded to work; but they are so idle and uncertain, that there 
is a strong probability that when the crops are grown they 
may perish for want of gathering: the coast is without a port, 
| the trade is irregular and limited to a vessel now and then, 





| and the assortment of goods intended for Indians or Spanish 


Creoles. The only conceivable advantage, plenty of fertile soil, is 
possessed to a much greater degree by Guiana and ‘Trinidad, 
with the advantages of a regular government, an established course 
of trade, and a civilized society. Individuals already unsettled, 
roaming about the world as adventurers or starting in search of 
adventure, might probably do well in certain spots on the mainland 
or the islands: some such persons are found there. But these are 
all singular cases, depending for success upon peculiarities of time, 
place, circumstance, and individual character, and furnishing 
no general rule for colonists. ‘There is scarcely an inhabited spot 
upon the world where some merchant- vessel does not call, realizing 
greater perhaps than average profits, as the result of experience, 
connexion, and losses at the outset. But this is a peculiar trade, 
in which new beginners could not be advised to embark. 

The novelty of the ground, the iittle that is known of the coun- 
try and the people, as well as the singular character of individual 
persons and particular scenes, give attraction to Mr. Youna’s 
volume; though a fuller account of the progress, or rather the 





failure of the settlement, would have produced a more interest- 
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ing book. Mr. Young, too, is a a person of more literature than in- 
dividuals who usually embark in these adventures; and though his 
not recondite reading is sometimes made too apparent, he has more 


breadth and less literalness than travellers of this kind generally | 


possess, with as much of truth. The defect of the book is its 
omissions, arising probably from the writer's relation to the British 
Central American Land Company. 

The present monarch of the Mosquito Shore, though lavish of 
his titles, is rather a primitive person in the way of pen and paper. 
When he issues his warrant for the execution of work, it is ex- 
pressed “ by one of his tokens”: he sends “ either a silver medal, 
formerly presented to his deceased brother, George Frederic, by 
the English, or a gold-headed stick, a sword, or something known 
to belong to the King.” Personally, he seems a good sort of man 


and rears, the native with the stealthiness and activity of a cat jumps on its 
bare back, and instantly commences beating the horse’s head with his open 
hands, first on one side then on the other: in vain the horse endeavours to rid 
himself of his rider ; the native with the rope pulls, and the one on his back beats 
him, till at last his strength and spirit give way, and he becomes completely 
subdued. So severe is the lesson, however, that sometimes a horse will lie on 
the beach exhausted, and at the sound of the human voice will tremble violently, 
Sometimes the rider gets thrown; but as he only falls into the water, it is of no 
consequence: he again leaps on the horse’s back and renews the battle; it is 
rarely that more than one lesson is required to completely master and break the 
proud spirit of the before untamed horse. 

As a naturalist or natural philosopher, Mr. Youna can hardly 
be depended upon without further corroboration in matters re- 
quiring corroboration. Witness the following singular recipe for a 


| coup de soleil. 


enough, and smitten with an Anglomania that exhibits itself in a | 
rigorous justice ; which, in the case of a murder a few days after | 


our author's arrival, was followed by 
AN ANGLO-MOSQUITO EXECUTION. 
On the following day, the King, accompanied by some of the English and a 
few of his quartermasters, proceeded to the place of execution, a large tree by 
the side of the fort. About eleven a.m., the brig’s boat took the prisoner 


ashore, guarded by some armed seamen: he was apparelled in a check shirt | 


and a pair of white trousers, given him by the captain of the brig. On his 
landing, the cries and wailings of the women and children collected together 
were heartrending: some would throw themselves franticly on the sand before 
the prisoner’s feet, their bodies streaming with blood; others would vent the 


indeed, I scarcely ever felt so completely saddened. ‘The brother of Deverin 


came up, his eyes suffused with tears, and said, “ Englis gentlemen, me poor 


feller, me your slave: let me broder go, he neber trouble any more ;” and as 
the prisoner approached the tree to which the fatal cord was suspended, the more 
heart-rending was the spectacle, for it was difficult to keep his relatives from 
impeding his progress by clinging round his legs. At length arriving at the 
= of execution, the cord was adjusted, and he was launched into eternity. 

he dreadful scene was at last terminated; the signal gun fired from the brig, 
and the flag lowered half-mast high; the King causing it to be proclaimed, 
that any of his people who did wrong should be hung, and warning them to be- 
ware of putting faith or following the bad advice of the sookeahs. 

The following law, by which the plaintiff assesses his own da- 
mages, appears to be of old standing. 

“ According toa curious law, ifa man commits adultery, the injured hus- 
band instantly demands payment, and shoots a beeve, takes a horse, or some 
such thing, no matter to whom it belongs; and the owner has to obtain the 
amount he values his property at from the adulterer, or from the chief of the 
district; the latter taking care to be compensated for his trouble, in the same 
manner as the king, by taking double or treble the amount from the offender. 
The men are naturally apathetic and indolent, when not excited by liquor, hunt- 
ing, or fishing; and as they have no motives of morality to hinder them from 
indulging their desires, we need not wonder that chastity is not considered a 
virtue. Polygamy is common among them; the king setting the example by 
the number of his wives, and appearing to be of the same opinion as Launcclot, 
‘Alas! fifteen wives is nothing!’ The young wives are always subservient 
to the first one.” 

The population of the country is divided into three races,—-the 
native Indians; the Samboo, of pure or intermixed Negro blood; 
and the Carib Indians, these last being the most industrious and 
superior race. This is shown convincingly, if not very rhetorically, 
by a list of goods in request on the Mosquito Shore, where the 
Carib demand far outnumbers that of the other races. Their 
habits, however, are of a backward enough character; as may be 


guessed from this account of 
CARIB DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS. 

Polygamy is general among them, some having as many as three or four wives: 
but the husband is compelled to have a separate house and plantation for each, 
and if he makes one a present he must make the others one of the same value ; 
and he must also divide his time equally among them, a week with one, a week 
with another, and soon. When a Carib takes a wife, he fells a plautation and 
builds a house; the wife then takes the management, and he becomes a gentle- 
man at large till the following year, when another plantation has to be cleared. 
The wife attends these plantations with great care, perseverance, and skill ; and 
in the course of twelve or fiften months has every description of bread kind in 
use among them ; and as the products are entirely her own, she only keeps suth- 
cient at home for her husband and family, and disposes of the rest to purchase 
clothes and other necessaries. Just before Christmas the women engage se- 
veral creers, freight them with rice, beans, yams, plantains, &c. for Truxillo 
and Belize, and hire their husbands and others as sailors. It is the custom, 
when a woman cannot do all the work required in the plantation, for her to 
hire her husband, and pay him two dollars per week. The women travel con- 
siderable distances to their plantations, and carry their productions in a kind 
of wicker basket. I have known them walk from far beyond Monkey Apple 
Town to Fort Wellington, a distance of forty miles, to exchange their baskets 
of provisions for salt, calico, &c. Men accompany them on their trading ex- 
cursions, but never by any chance carry the burdens, thinking it far beneath 
them. 

MISSIONARIES ON THE MOSQUITO SHORE. 

A short time back, a missionary arrived, for the purpose of giving them some 
idea of a future state: a house was speedily found for him, and he commenced 
preaching; and for a few Sundays he gave some of the chiefs a glass of grog 
each, to entice them to hear him. At length, one Sunday a great number of 
the natives attended to hear the the White stranger talk : on this occasion the 
worthy and reverend gentleman was more than usually eloquent ; when one of 
the chiefs arose, and quietly said, ‘* All talk—no grog—no good!” and gravely 
stalked away, followed by all the natives, leaving the astonished preacher to 
finish his discourse to two or three Englishmen present. 

Other attempts have been made to bring them from this state of blind ig- 
norance; but with the same result. I think it of little use teaching the old 
people: they must begin by establishing schools for the young children, so that 
in one generation a great change might be effected, as the children are very apt, 
and report speaks very highly of the King’s son, Clarence, who was at school at 
Belize when L left. 

BREAKING A WILD HORSE. 

The manner of taming horses is very singular. When a horse is to be tamed, 
a native fastens a long rope to its head, and takes hold of the other end ; it is 
then driven into shallow water, about up toa man’s loins; when this is effected, 
another advances cautiously towards the horse, and endeavours to leap on his 
back, in which he is assisted by the person at the end of the rope; and who, 
with such purchase, pulls vigorously, and turns the horse round to facilitate 
his companion’s attempts; but as the snorting and maddened creature plunges 








* The Spaniards and Ladinos cure a stroke of the sun in the following man- 
ner—they take a glass phial with a large mouth and half fill it with water, 
tying a piece of calico, &c. over the mouth, so that when it is turned over the 
water is prevented from escaping. They place the phial in the dew all night, 
and in such a situation as to be fully exposed to the influence of the sun till 
twelve o’clock the next day ; it is then applied to the head of the patient mouth 
downwards, moved about gently till the place is found where the sun las struck, 
which will be known by the water in the phial bubbling up; and strange to 
say, it relieves the patient in a few minutes. This was told me by an English 
merchant of Truxillo, and corroborated by others, so as to leave little doubt of 
its truth.” 

The following facts in relation to the lunar influence are of a 
more likely nature; a concurrence of testimony, though not per- 


most piercing shrieks, while some would moan and cry in a piteous manner: | haps of the highest kind, and the general opinion of the Tropics, 


assigning a power to the moon which it does not appear to possess 
in our colder climes. 

“Great precaution ouglit to be observed in the use of fish, especially when the 
moon is at or near the full, when they must be eaten perfectly fresh. I know 
by experience Low soon fish becomes untit for use. ‘Two cr three times the 
natives have come in after hauling the seine at twelve o'clock at night: I have 
had each fish cut open, cleaned, salted, and separately hung over a line, and well 
protected from the moon's rays, and yet in the morning they have been per- 
fectly unfit for food, the moon having so much greater power here than in Eng- 
land. ‘Lhe same remark applies to pork when killed at the full. I have been 
told that if a mahogany tree is fallen at the full, it will split, as if rent asunder 
by some external force.” 

The sea and bay of Honduras near the shore are thickiy studded 
with clusters of islands, called keys. Some of these isles are very 
sinall, others are of moderate magnitude; and one of the largest, 
Roatan, has lately been taken possession of by the British Govern- 
ment, to the great wrath of Central America. It is these spots 
which are the most tempting places for settlers, as they still seem 
to be the paradises they appeared to the followers of CoLumsus, 
bating insects and insecurity. On them too are scattered settlers, 
the offshoots of adventure, who get there by accident after buffeting 
about the world, settling down into unrecognized colonists, and do 
well in a way. 





HAND-BOOK FOR NORTHERN ITALY. 


Tuis volume is of different authorship from the previous publi- 
cations ; and it strikes us as being on the one hand something 
more like an itinerary, and on the other as containing more of 
criticism and original knowledge with respect to art. As a 
volume for the tourist by the chimney-corner, the Hand-book 


for Northern Italy is less likely to be attractive than some of 


its predecessors: as an intelligent companion through the cities 
about which it professes to furnish information, it is perhaps supe- 
rior; its minuteness as a guide-book rendering it valuable on the 
spot, in proportion as it appears rather dry to one who has no im- 
mediate intention of visiting the scenes it describes. 

It is not to be inferred from this that the author is a tedious 
person, for he is not; but, being an admirer of art, and well 
acquainted not only with its characteristics but its history, he 
carries his reader to all the most important public buildings, many 
of which are little known and altogether passed over by the mob of 
travellers; telling something of their history as well as of their 
authors, and the epochs of art which they illustrate. Saying little of 
well-known pictures, which are contained in every local guide-book 
and are sure to be pointed out, the cicerone introduces us to the less 
noticed, as well as to pictures by new names though by old painters; 
for he holds that pictorial fame has been capriciously distributed 
beyond the Alps. He moreover carries his companion to libraries, 
shops, and other collections of curiosities; pointing out a variety 
of things which are likely to interest intelligent persons in their 
various pursuits. In addition to these qualifications, the author 
seems to have a good knowledge of Italian manners and Italian 
habits, with the experience of an old traveller, and the allowances 
which experience induces him to make. 

The region embraced by the volume is the entire breadth of the 
upper part of Italy from Genoa to Venice, including the small dis- 
tricts where the country begins to narrow into the peninsular form, 
and Tuscany to the Arno; by which means Florence and Pisa are 
included. Ina geographical sense this division may look rather arbi- 
trary,—although the line must be drawn somewhere ; but in a poli 
tical sense it is tolerably definite. Whether designed or not, the 
country within these limits contains those cities which were chiefly 
distinguished as the originators of modern civilization, in the arts 
of commerce, agriculture, government, marine, and the warlike ot 
domestic styles of architecture, over and above what they contri- 
buted to literature and the tine arts. They have also a greater 
modern historical interest; the whole country having been the 
principal battle-field of Italy, from the invasion by the French io 
pursuance of the League of Cambray, to the campaigns of Bona: 
PARTE. In these points of view, Turin, Genoa, Pisa, Parma, 
Milan, Mantua, Padua, Venice, and Florence, have more claims 
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upon the mind than all the rest of Italy; and they may challenge 
as much attention as regards learning and the fine arts. 

The best parts of the book as a guide are, of course, least avail- 
able for any other purpose than what they were intended for; but 
we will quote a few examples from the introductory parts, as speci- 
mens of the writer's capabilities. 

THE EARLY PAINTERS. 


At the era of the revival of art in Tuscany, artists were artificers in the | 


strictest sense of the term. It was not in the academy that their genius was 
nurtured, but in the workshop. The “arte degli orefici,” the goldsmiths’ 
craft, was the chiefest school : hence came the best artists in all the three 
branches of architecture, sculpture, and painting. Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, 
Orcagna, Luca della Robbia, Massolino, Ghirlandajo, Pollajuolo, Botticelli, 
Verrocbio, Francia, Finiguerra, Andrea del Sarto, Baccio Bandinelli, Ben- 
venuto Cellini, Salviati, Lione, Vasari, and a host of other inferior names, all 
were brought up in this good trade, which some practised to the end of their 
lives. Painters were chiefly employed in church imagery and ornamentation, 
as decorators of houses and furniture. The articles which gave occupation 
to their pencils were of various descriptions. 
been the ponderous well-lined cliests in which the érousseau of the bride was 
conveyed to her new domicile, or in which the opulent citizens kept their robes 
and garinents of brocade and velvet, no small portion of their inheritance. 
Bedsteads, screens, cornices, and other ornamental portions of the rooms, were 
adorned in like manner. Subjects were often borrowed from the legend or 
the romance, the illustrations of the popular literature of the age. Here also 
were exhibited the amusements of the world ; tilts and tournaments, the sports 
of the chase, and the pastimes of wood and field, were often particularly 
chosen; and upon such works the most excellent painters exercised themselves 
without any shame. Even under the first Medici, when the altered spirit of 
the pursuit had rendered painting a profession, it was still talked of as a trade. 
It was in the “hottega,” the shop, and not in the studio, that the painter was 
to be found. The statutes of the Company of St. Luke, or the “ Arti de’ 
Dipintori,” at Florence, 1386, show that, as in London, they were a mere 
guild of workmen or tradesmen; and although this document mainly relates 
to their character as a spiritual fraternity, yet in their civil capacity they hud 


The most costly seem to have | 


no doubt existed long before; it was a dedication of their worldly calling to | 


Heaven. 

were equally comprehensive, admitting as thcir members trunkmakers, gilders, 
varnishers, saddlers, cutlers, in short all workmen in wood and metal whose 
crafts had any connexion with design, however little that might be. 

Most, perhaps all, of what we should now term the easel-pictures of the 
old masters have been detached from articles of ecclesiastical or civil furniture ; 
and indeed, before the sixteenth century, it may be doubted whether any 
cabinet-pictures, that is to say, moveable pictures, intended merely to hang 
upon the wall and be locked at as ornaments, without any objective applica- 
tion, ever existed. g 
tion to art. Painting was not a mere appliqué, but an essential element. 

Here is a more practical traveller's hint,—not saying much, by 
the by, for 

FLORENTINE HONESTY. 

English residents in Tuscany frequently experience great annoyance from 
their disputes with their Italian servants. ‘Whe law is very different from ours, 
and the servants often take a dishonest advantage of their masters’ ignorance. 
The following summary of the liabilities of the master may therefore be useful. 

By the law of Tuscany, every servant engaged at yearly wages is entitled 
to six months’ notice to quit, or to six months’ wages: the better way is to 


There were the like fraternities at Bologna and at Venice; and all | 





prospect of reward is equally great. ‘The solid masses of correspondence, and 
other contemporary papers in the Florentine libraries, would, if diligently, and 
still more if impartially investigated, enable the world, perhaps for the first 
time, to form a true appreciation of the men by whom the revival of letters was 
effected, and whose names and opinions have been permitted by the Almighty 
to exercise so great an influence upon the intellect of mankind. 


SHARPE'S HISTORY OF EGYPT UNDER THE ROMANS. 
Mr. Suarre is known for various publications on Egypt, which 
have popularized its written history from “the first syllable of re- 
corded time” to the downfal of the Protemres, so far as the narra- 
tive of a subject, recorded so dryly, admits of popularity. In the 
volume before us, he has continued the Egyptian story from the 
time of Antony and CLeoparra, through the series of Roman and 
Byzantine Emperors, till Alexandria fell before the arms of the 
Mahometans under Amrov, the general of the Caliph Omar, in 
the year 640. 

Ilypercriticism might object to this volume, that it is scarcely 
wanted. The direct influence of Egypt upon the progress of 
mankind, and consequently its prominent place in the annals of the 
world, ended, if not with its reduction by Campysgs, at least with 
its conquest by ALpxanper. Ilenceforth its predominant character 
was linpressed by its conquerors, whether Greeks or Romans; and 
the Egyptian leaven rather corrupted than improved the mass it 
pervaded, whether in literature, philosophy, arts, arms, or religion,— 
unless the fixed sciences be excepted, though the cultivation, was 
by Greeks rather than Egyptians. From the accession of Auaus- 
rus to the empire of the Roman world, the history of Egypt is no 
longer even that of an independent country, but of a mere province 
of the Roman empire, placed by its position beyond the dangers 
from the barbarians which soon began to threaten the more ex- 
posed frontiers. To which it may also be added, that a general 
view of its history both secular and religious is to be found in 
Gipson and Mosnem. 

But although, for these reasons, the work may not be called an 


| absolute necessary, Mr. Suarpe’s History of Egypt under the 


It was the use of pictures which gave strength and nutri- | 


engage by the month, and to have a written agreement, stating that you are | 


entitled to discharge at a fortnight’s notice. Any foreign servant brought by 


a stranger into Tuscany, and discharged by him there, however bad his con- | 


duct may have been, can, upon applying to the tribunals, compel the master to 
pay his full coach-fare and expenses back to his own country, unless the em- 
ployer have a written agreement, signed by the servant, to the contrary. 
Families intending to winter in Florence generally engage a cook at a sti- 
pulated price per month, to furnish every thing required for the house; but, 
in this case, it is necessary for the stranger to advertise in the Gazzetta di 
Firenze, giving his name and residence, and stating that his servants have 
orders to pay for everything in ready money, and that he will not be account- 
able for any debits they may contract in his name: failiny to do this, the cook 
will probably pocket the whole of the money paid him for housekeeping, 
and the master will be compelled to repay all the tradesmen’s bills. It is also 
necessary to be extremely particular to take a written receipt for every weekly 
or monthly payment made to the cook ; as, in default of this, he will probably, 
on the eve of the departure of the family, go into court and swear that 
he has been suppplying the house upon credit during his master’s whole 


stay; and, although his master may have been in the regular habit of paying | 
him weekly in the presence of members of his own family and of the other 
| 


servants, still, as by the Tuscan law the evidence of neither relations nor 


servants is allowed to be given in the master’s favour, and as his own oath is | 


not taken, the stranger will, after much delay and law expense, be obliged to 
repay the whole. The above is by no means an insolated case, but one of very 
common occurrence. 

It is also extremely desirable in engaging apartments, to avoid employing a 
valet-de-place or other person similarly situated, as he will be sure to levy a 
contribution, which is added to your rent. Any gentleman intending to 
purchase pictures, or other works of art, should also be particularly cautioned 
against allowing a valet-de-place to accompany him or have the slightest con- 
nexion with the transaction, as such an assistant will be sure to help in de- 
frauding you. 

UNWROUGHT MINES IN LITERATURE. 

The public and other libraries, and the collections of manuscripts and 
archives, have been almost wholly unused by English students and scholars. 
The Gaelic or lrish manuscripts in the Ambrosian Library reproach us for our 
negligence, and wait, perhaps, for German industry and Prussian munificence. 
Here are the best texts of the Fathers of the Church all overlooked by Eng- 
land ; for, with one honourable exception, (Jacobson’s recent Clarendon edition 
of the “ Patres Apostolici,”) we are not aware that we have employed any of 
the most valuable stores which these collections offer for sacred and eccle~ 
siastical literature. Nor have our classical scholars bestowed the least labour 
upon the codices with which the libraries abound. In another very different 
branch of inquiry, namely the history of art, the information afforded by the 
Italian archives iias been sought only to the smallest extent. The books of 
the Riformazioni, as they are cailed, of the civil magistracy, and other similar 
records in the archives of the cathedrals, contain the most authentic accounts 
of the architects, painters, and sculptors, employed upon the public or eccle- 
siastical buildings; and the good use which M. Rumohr has made of the notices 
thus obtained, shows that this documentary evidence is the real foundation for 
any true history of art. For philology in general, and the history of the 
dialects of the Volgure in particular, the harvest which might be reaped is 
rotting on the ground. As yet there is no printed copy of Dante which gives 
the text as it was written in his age. No one has yet dared to investigate the 
Constitutional history of Florence, of which the records exist in an unbroken 
series from the fourteenth century. For literary history, properly so called, the 


Romans is a very desirable addition, either viewed by itself or as a 
completion of his previous works. The convenient site of Alex- 
andria rendered it the emporium of the Eastern and Western 
world, attracting thither most of the trading spirits of the age, 
especially of the Jews: the facilities offered to learning by the 
munificence of the Ptolemies, and not wholly withdrawn by the 
Roman Emperors, drew to its libraries and professorships many 
ingenious Greeks: the proximity of the country to Palestine 
favoured the promulgation of Christianity; which Greek specula- 


| tion and Egyptian superstition very speedily corrupted, causing 


heresies that distracted the Eastern empire, and originated the 
system of monkery. These things, though as much arising in 
Egypt as Egyptian in a national sense, have a distinct interest of 
their own; as the different individuals connected with them, 
whether priests or philosophers, form a gallery of curious portraits, 
if not of the first class. ‘There is also a greater unity in the his- 
tory, and more distinctness in the impression it leaves upon the 
mind, when presented by itsclf in a single volume, than when ex- 
hibited at intervals as parts of a larger subject. 

But the great merit of the volume is to be found in its execution. 
Mr. Suarve is thoroughly acquainted with his subject; which he 
has examined less as a task than as an enjoyment, indefatigably 
studying original authorities, as well by his own judgment as by the 
criticism of other writers, and selecting the essential points of his 
history with considerable acumen. So much is this the case, that 
he has produced a more readable and interesting book than many 
might have considered possible on a subject both remote and pro- 
vincial. He treads, no doubt, in a path which others have trodden, 
and may avail himself of their explorations and descriptions; but 
he has enlarged and improved the road. If he is deticient in the 
characteristic of a great historian—originality of mind, impressing 
itself both upon the thoughts and the manner of expressing them— 
his imitation of Gipson is sober; and perhaps no style is more 
fitted than Grspon’s rather artificial one to attract attention toa 
narrative where there is little of spirit in character, independence 
in conduct, or freedom in thought to narrate; the History of 
Egypt under the Romans being the story of a concrete civilization 
in its latter stages of corruption. 

Although a work of this nature is to be judged of by its general 
execution rather than by particular passages, yet a few quotations 
will serve to convey an idea of the author's style; whilst such of 
them as refer to “the art of extracting money from the pockets 
of the people” will indicate, that not much progress has been 
made by the modern financiers over the adepts in ancient times. 

CLASSICAL “ PURVEYANCE.” 

The government of Claudius was mild and just, at least as far as a government 
could be in which every taxgatherer, every military governor, and every sub- 
prefect, meant to enrich himself by his appointment. Every Roman officer, from 
the general down to the lowest tribune, claimed the right of travelling throu, h 
the country free of expense, under the pretence of being couriers on the public 
service; and we have a decree of the ninth year of this reign, carved on the 
temple in the great Oasis, in which Cneius Capito, the Prefect of Egypt, en- 
deavours to put astop to this injustice. He orders that no traveller shall have 
the privilege of a courier unless be has a proper warrant, and that then he shall 
only claim a free lodging; that clerks in the villages shall keep a register of all 
that is claimed on account of the public service; and that if anybody make an 
unjust claim, he shall pay four times the amount to the informer and six times 
the amount to the Emperor. But royal decrees could do little or nothing in 
cities and provinces where there were no judges to enforce them ; and the people 
of the distant province of Upper Egypt must have felt this well-meant law as 
a cruel insult when they were told that if they were ill-used they might bring 
up their complaints to Basilides, the freed man of the Emperor at Alexan- 
dria. The employment of the informer is a full acknowledgment that the pre- 
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fect had not the power to enforce his own decrees; and when we compare this 
law with that of Alexander on his conquest of the country, we lave no diffi- 
culty in seeing why Egypt rose under the Ptolemies and sunk under the selfish 
policy of Augustus. 

A GLIMPSE OF CLASSICAL TAXGATHERING. 

The peaceable situation of the Great Oasis, withrawn from many of those 
tumults which have in other places overthrown temples and destroyed records, 
has saved a long Greek inscription of the decree which was issued at the be- 
ginning of this reign in redress of the grievances suffered under Nero. It 
is a proclamation by Julius Demetrius, the commander of the Oasis, quoting 
the decree of Tiberius Julius Alexander, the new Prefect of Egypt. 

The Prefect acknowledges that the loud complaints with which he was met 
on entering upon his government were well founded, and he promises that the 
unjust taxes shall cease ; that nobody shall be forced to act as a provincial tax- 
gatherer; that no debts shall be cancelled or sales made void under the plea of 
money owing to the revenue; that no freemen sha!l be thrown into prison for 
debt, unless it be a debt due tothe royal revenue, and that no private debt shall 
be made over to the taxgatherer to be by him collected as a public debt; that 
no property settled on the wife at marriage shall be seized for taxes due from 
the husband, and that all new charges and claims which had grown up within 
the last five years shall be repealed. In order to discourage informers, by 








whom the families in Alexandria were much harassed, and to whom he laid | 


the great falling-off in the population of that city, he orders that if anybody 
should make three charges and fail in proving them, he shall forfeit half his 
property, and lose the right of bringing an action at law. The land had always 

aid a tax in proportion to the number of acres overflowed and manured by 


the waters of the Nile, and the husbandmen had latterly been frightened by the | 


double threat of a new measurement of the land, and of making it at the same 
time pay according to the ancient registers of the overflow when the canals had 


been more open and more acres flooded; but the Prefect promises that there | 


shall be no new measurement, and that they shall only be taxed according to 
the actual overflow. 
LEGAL LIMITATION OF IMPERIAL POWER. 

Though the Romans, while admiring and copying every thing that was Greek, 
affected to look upon the Egyptians as savages, who were only kuown to be 
human beings by their having a voice, still the Egyptian physicians were held 
by them in the highest repute, and were always consulted by the more wealthy. 
Pliny the younger repaid his oculist Harpocrates by getting the Emperor to 
make him a Koman citizen. But the statesman did not know under what 
harsh laws his friend was born ; for the grant was void in the case of an Egyp- 
tian, the Emperor's rescript was bad as being against the law; and Pliny had 
again to beg the greater favour that the Egyptian might first be made a citizen 
of Alexandria, without which the former favour was useless. Thus, even in 
Alexandria, a conquered province, governed by the despotic will of a military 
Emperor, there were still some laws or principles which the Emperor found it 
not easy to break. The courts of justice, those to whom the edicts were ad- 
dressed and by whom they were to be explained and carried into effect, claimed 
@ power in some cases above the Emperor; and the first article in the Roman 
code was, that an Imperial rescript, by whomsoever or howsoever obtained, was 
void if it was against the law. 

It is to be suspected that this limitation was only a practical 
check upon the Emperor when the advantage of the subject was 


in question. 


FINE ARTS. 
STATUES AND THE PLACES FOR THEM: MINIATURE BUSTS. 


Dean IrELAND’s death has revived the question of the admission into 
Westminster Abbey of THorwaLpsen’s statue of Byron; which, 
shrouded in sawdust, is still buried in the vaults of the Customhouse. 
Its right toa place in the Abbey can only be denied with consistency 
by ejecting the monuments of those who held similar religious opinions 
with Lord Byron, which would thin the church of sculpture to a con- 
siderable extent: but we question the expediency of insisting on this 
right. The exclusion of Byron's statue from Westminster Abbey 
would even be beneficial, if it should tend, as is likely, to put a stop to 
the custom of converting cathedrals into museums of statuary, or temples 
of human glory, exhibited like a show, for pelf. It is to be hoped that 
ere long the dust and the efligies of the dead will be alike excluded 
from places of worship: cemeteries where the bones of mortals are in- 
terred are the fittest places to receive the memorials erected by sur- 
viving relatives. 

Where, then, it may be asked, are the statues of worthies to be, placed 
whom the country delighteth to honour?—we have no Pantheon, as 
the French have; nor can we boast of a Walhalla, such as the King of 
Bavaria has erected to commemorate the celebrated men of Germany. 
Let us take a hint from the Council of Bruges; which bas set an example 
worthy to be followed by every enlightened nation who desire to honour 

reatness and perpetuate the memory of the excellent of theearth. The 

rovincial Council of Bruges has just come to a resolution ordering that 
statues of the illustrious men of the province of which Bruges is the ca- 
pital shall be erected in the towns and villages in which they were born ; 
and has voted the necessary funds for that purpose. 

This is an act of wise munificence. How much better than the sys- 
tem of monopolizing statues by large cities, is this plan of perpetuating 
the fame and features of great men in their birth-places, where their 
memory would be most proudly cherished and their example have a 
beneficial influence. It is a grateful return to make to the places that 
sent forth such virtue or genius, and one that cannot fail to be as grate- 
fully received. ‘The mention of “ villages” calls up a lively idea of the 
admiration and delight of the rural population at receiving such a noble 
gift as a monument intrusted to their care for the benefit of future gene- 
rations. Some of the elders, perchance, may have been playmates of the 
boy, the image of whose manhood now presides in majestic grandeur 
over the scene of his childish sports; placed within sight, it may be, of 
the cottage where he first saw the light, and over whose lowly roof the 
colossal statue throws the shadow as it were of his greatness, when, bur- 
nished by the rays of the evening sun, it seems invested with a halo of 
glory. How much more deeply impressed would be the mind by the 
sight of a statue so placed, than of one forming part of a crowd in a cathe- 
dral or a temple of fame: there it is the place which honours the man, 
here it is the man who honours the place. With what different feelings 
we regard the bust of SHAKsPERe in the church at Stratford and his 
statue in Westminster Abbey: we scan the one with cold curiosity, we 
contemplate the other with fond reverence. The homely statue of Dr. 
Jounson at Lichfield is more to be venerated than the classic absurdity 
in St. Paul’s; and Cuanrrey’s statue of Warr is much more impres- 








sive seen in Scotland than in Westminster Abbey. What a far higher 
interest would be excited by a statue of Burns in the place of his birth, 
than ever can be by the unmeaning and misplaced monument to the 
poet in Edinburgh. It is so much more hopeful and cheering to look 
upon the breathing image of a man in the midst of a living scene that 
his presence has hallowed, than surrounded with the emblems of mor- 
tality: we make pilgrimages to visit the birth-place of genius rather 
than his grave. Why should our associations with the illustrious de- 
parted be mournful? The birth-place of a great man has a claim upon 
the country for his statue. Therefore we say, let the statue of Byron 
find a pedestal at Newstead. 

The incongruity and inappropriateness of the modern sculptured 
groups in Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s are very generally felt; 
people have begun to discover that they are misplaced, and out of 
harmony with the edifice. But no one doubts the fitness or impressive- 
ness of the old monumental effigies,—outstretched, supine, with calm 
faces, rigid limbs, and hands in the attitude of prayer. ‘These are the 
proper characteristics of figures placed over tombs; which should denote 
passive resignation and devout tranquillity, as typifying the stillness of 
death and the hope of immortality, whether in kneeling or recumbent 
postures. The monumental “ brasses” are outlines of the same charac- 
ter of forms engraved on a flat surface; and we are glad to find that 
these simple, expressive, durable, and inexpensive monumental records, 
are coming into fashion again. Animated statues over a tomb have an 
impertinent and theatrical effect: even the busts should have a grave 
and severe character, and an air of fixedness becoming a sepulchral 
efligy. 

Statues destined for living scenes, on the contrary, should have 
the characteristics of vitality and animation expressed in the most 
lively manner possible, but without violent action: the posture 
may be peculiar even, if it be characteristic of the individual; for 
it is the expression, not the attitude of a statue, that confers dignity and 
grandeur upon it. ‘The personal individuality, in features, posture, 
and costume, should be faithfully preserved, yet made subordinate to the 
moral and intellectual development of character in the head. This 
class of statues should be colossal; a figure the life-size, viewed ata 
moderate distance in a large space, and much more in the open air, 
always looks less than life: monumental effigies, on the contrary, should 
be the exact proportions of healthy nature. Both classes, we think, 
ought to represent the person in his habit as he lived; but the treat- 
ment of the costume would in every case be regulated by the require- 
ments of the style. 

Busts intended for a large hall or any spacious place should likewise 
be colossal; not merely on account of tie insignificant appearance of a 
bust the natural size seen from a distance, but also because the linea- 
ments of the face are not strongly enough marked to tell upon the 
eye: a colossal bust of a noble head has a most majestic presence. We 
lately entered a room where, among several busts of life-size, stood a 
colossal one by Davin, of HAHNEMANN, the discoverer of Homeopathy : 
it is a capacious and well-formed head, with a countenance expres- 
sive of benevolence, sagacity, and calm determination : its effect was 
grand and impressive ; and, compared with the other busts, it was as a 
demigod among an assembly of men. The colossal size, however, is 
only adapted to heads of fine character; a weak face and ill-formed 
head would look ludicrous on a large scale: it also requires a sculp- 
tor of superior skill to mass the forms of the features so as to produce a 
grand and striking effect without losing the appearance of flesh and 
life. The face of a statue should not resemble a mask of bronze or 
marble, but be a representation of the living reality in stone or metal: we 
do not remember to have seen a colossal bust by any English sculptor, 
except CHANTREY, which is comparable with this of iTaAuNusi.in by 
Davin. There is a miniature copy of it, which is not faithful either as 
regards form or spirit: the medallion is much better, though the face 
is not so noble: the air of majesty belongs exclusively to the colossal 
bust. 

The mention of miniature busts reminds one of a want that might be 
well supplied by our sculptors, if they would condescend to think of 
something besides canvassing for jobs; or, while waiting for commis- 
sions for life-size busts and colossal statues, occupy their time in cater- 
ing for the many whose only sculpture-gallery is the chiffonier or the 
mantelpiece. Danron, the famous French sculptor, besides his hu- 
morous caricatures in clay, has executed some exquisite little busts of 
musical composers and performers, which have all the character and 
elegance of life-size busts: no lover of music need be without the like- 
nesses of those who have ministered to his delight adorning his room ; 
for the casts are not expensive, and small as they are, they still have 
that “ presence” which is the peculiar charm of sculpture. DANTON is 
now in London, and has added Miss ADELAIDE KEMBLE to the number 
of his musical celebrities. Why should we not have similar little busts 
of popular authors as well? ‘The Italian image-venders who deal in 
“ Boneys ” will supply you with SaaKsperEs and MILrons too, but these 
are worthless, being only made to sell. Good miniature copies of 
SHAKSPERE'S bust, from Stratford, of CHANTREY’s bust of Scort, and 
other authentic resemblances of England’s worthies, would be acceptable 
to thousands who cannot afford room or money for the larger ones. Mr. 
Moore would sell hundreds of his admirable busts of his illustrious 
namesake the poet, CurrAN, and O’CoNNeELL, in Ireland, if they were 
of small dimensions. Mr, Park, among other busts of public men, has 
modelled an animated and characteristic bust of Mr. CHARLES DicKkENs, 
and intends making a miniature statue of “ Boz.” This one thing should 
be borne in mind, that miniature-sculpture requires to be cast as well as 
modelled with extreme nicety; and if the plaster-cast be not sharp and 
clean, and the seams or edges formed by the pieces of the mould very 
skilfully pared down, the expression of the original model is injured: a 
sculptor’s cast, like an engraver’s proof, therefore, would be far prefer- 
able to an ordinary cast; and the publishers of such busts cannot be too 
careful in issuing none but what have passed through the hands of the 
artist after Jeaving those of the moulder. The casts might be protected 
from dust by a thin white varnish, such as is applied to plaster me- 
dallions. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 
On the 28th September, at Windsor, the Hon. Mrs. Torrennam, of a daughter. 
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